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+ . . . do not allow 


your own life insurance to be 


a mere policy hodge - podge 


It will take only a little time to harness the full power of every policy... 
and to coordinate all policies according to a program of planned pro- 


tection. 


It is quick and easy with the help of “Your Blueprint."". A copy is yours 


for the asking. 


You will be pleased and amazed by the new business that “Your Blue- 
print’ will help you sell. We will gladly show you how easily you can 


use this modern sales tool. 


See our General Agent in your community. 


Massachusetts LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


ORGANIZED 1651 
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From full-time representatives of other life companies we invite 


only surplus ond special business not acceptable to their companies. 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 


life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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He gave us freedom from pain 


“Your patient, Dr. Morton.” 


William Morton stepped up to the operating table. Inwardly, 
he was trembling. Would it work? Could his “ether” really 
lighten man’s burden of pain? 


He looked at the faces around the table. . .well-known, important 
faces. These were the physicians who were giving him a chance 

to prove his discovery. There was unbelief in the eyes of most 

of them. But in the wide, frightened eyes of the patient was 

an appeal that could not be denied. 


He picked up the ether syringe. One. Two. Three. .. 


Slowly, the patient’s eyes closed. Calmness came, and sleep. 


Morton nodded to the surgeon. “Ready,” he said. 
Vibe 
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The scalpel bit into the flesh. Always this had been the time 
when the horror began, the time when the burly guards would 
fling themselves on the patient as he tried, in a madness of 

pain, to leap from the table. 

Now there was no horror, only peace. The patient slept. 

The operation continued. And in that room there was the silence 
of a miracle. Pain, the enemy, had been dethroned. 

Once again, an unknown American had become great through 
his desire to help others through the more trying experiences 
of life. 

This sincere regard for the welfare of others is one of our 
American traditions. It is the reason why we believe in being 
good neighbors, good friends, good parents . . . doing all we can 
for the well-being of those who share our lives. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Life Insurance 













1- REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGES -21.4% t 5- RESERVES FOR FUTURE PAYMENTS- 86.8% 
2- BONDS OWNED - 68.4% W 6-DIVIDENDS ACCRUED - 3.1% 


3- LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS-3.4% <Syiid>, 7-ALL OTHER LIABILITIES-3.4% 
4-ALL OTHER-6.8% SX @ 28-capitat & SURPLUS To POLICYHOLDERS-6.78 
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Something Ol Something = 


URING 1900 the first year of the twentieth AST year Americans and Canadians looked be- 
century, the people of America were building yond the day’s needs to prepare for vicissitudes 
their life insurance estate by premium payments of tomorrow by securing financial independence 
daily of one million dollars. With this money they in the best possible way, i.e., by making premium 
were purchasing each day some sixteen thousand payments to the institution of life insurance 
policies amounting to six million six hundred daily almost twenty-four million dollars. They 
thousand dollars. received back from their companies each day, more 
Of these daily purchases, about three thousand than half of this amount or in excess of twelve 
policies for four million seven hundred thousand million dollars. 
dollars were for ordinary insurance. During that Significant expansion of the services of life 
year too, policyholders or their beneficiaries re- insurance had transpired since the beginning oi 
ceived from their financial treasure house at the the century and payments to living policyholders 
rate of six hundred forty thousand dollars a day. exceeded the payments to beneficiaries in death 
Of this amount three hundred ninety thousand claims which now amounted daily to over seven 
was to beneficiaries in death claims. Two hundred million for the former and upward of five million 
fifty thousand daily was paid to living policy- for the latter. 
holders under the various terms of their contracts. Coverage was being purchased at the daily rate 
The year closed with the aggregate assets of of eighty million dollars on sixty-seven million 
life insurance amounting to one billion seven hun- policies. Group insurance of more recent origin 
dred forty two thousand dollars. There were eight accounted for eleven million dollars of this, while 
billion five hundred sixty-two million of dollars fifty-four million dollars was for ordinary protec- 
of insurance outstanding with sixteen million tion and fifty million dollars for industrial insur- 
thirty thousand seven hundred twenty-four ance. 
policies. Seventy five million people owned more than two 
Life insurance was reaching to the heights of hundred six and a half billion dollars on one hun- 
public acceptance as the means by which people dred sixty nine million six hundred thousand 
of the twentieth century were to use to bring a policies. They had fifty-five and one half billion 
security and a peace never attained previously by dollars in assets to meet the requirements of their 
the people of any nation on earth. own commitments. 
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j by TJ. VU. Call 
Ce | In Action y Sp. V. Cullen 
Editor THE SPECTATOR 
— 
8 we is old age an ever more important problem to the social welfare 
of one nation? Why does Washington continue to puzzle millions by 
sustained concern over the economic weight of life insurance? Why is there 
an annual increase in the numbers and holdings of policyholders in the 
United States and Canada even though they now represent far more than 
6.7% half the total population of these two countries? 
These have been a few of the questions which occupy the minds of 
thinking men throughout America whose answers can be translated from 
the facts and figures presented in the Statistical issue of The Spectator. 
The increase in length of the average span of life raises the percentage 
of those beyond 65. The preference of the people to plan their future 
independently through life insurance and not by dependence on the govern- 
ment, accumulates the reserve strength of private enterprise, and so bul- 
warks the morale of the masses. 
Finally the records show that far more than one hundred years of life 
insurance has rendered an ever widening service to the American people. 
At first it confined its benefits to supplying a financial substitute for the 
head of a family at his death. It now supplies a means of guarding against 
such financial needs as are occasioned by death, old age, disability, and such 
specific instances as taxation and education. At the same time it offers, 
through the investment of its assets, to meet Federal, State and Municipal 
needs for business expansion and family home building. 
In this annual issue The Spectator provides statistical substantiation for 
these and other accomplishments of insurance. 
The story of insurance and its multi-form service to the people of this 
country offers one of the brightest and most humanitarian chapters that 
could be written in the history of human endeavor. Statistics which show 
the ever-expanding service of insurance provide a foundation upon which 
insurance men may build an effective and far-reaching campaign to prove 
to the American people that only through sound insurance, purchaseable 
at a minimum of cost, can their own financial integrity be preserved and 
al their financial future maintained against the unforeseen perils which ever 
must characterize human existence. 
Something | a Something 
> - 
~hhes HERE is a substantial difference between the TATISTICS and aggregates are vital adjuncts 
dence method of meeting the misfortunes of life by in- to every business. They set forth to owners 
mium | surance and by Government action. Insurance, and directors of an enterprise and an institution 
rrance | Particularly life insurance, is saving. In order to and for the general public records of their achieve- 
They | Protect their future, people are saving billions of ment. They enable comparisons of growth, of sol- 
“more dollars every year to buy insurance. vency and of efficiency and effectiveness of man- 
welve | The great funds which are accumulated by the agement. They also show the strength and 
insurance companies provide a source of invest- weaknesses of current methods. From them trends 
f life } ment—i.e. they contribute to the steady growth in public preference can be understood. nage 
ng of | of capital and plant and machinery and permanent statistics as well provide a basis for pone oe 
olders | housing which are so essential to maintaining the analyses of the national economy. For way 
death | activity of the American economic system. ness and each unit thereof has a definite relation 
seven The justification for the agency system, which to the present stability and the future progress. 
ant. 3. oe ; : ag + re dtc "7 ar It aids in the development of a course of procedure 
is such a feature of our life insurance industry, to assure a measure of prosperity for the nation 
» ad bron he ver ang al prc. Lago and its every citizen. They are essential to the 
villion “ — Se a ae I “a ow welfare of every segment of society and must be 
re ends to spend the money he earns. It takes sales- utilized by leaders of government and free enter- 
ol Pe manship to show him the troubles of the future prise. 
ai ae haere he should — be og er Life insurance statistics and results show the 
sneur- | ae : y: _— rinaire cca sag sq — I : le added importance of disclosing the continuing dis- 
of insurance agencies, just as they question the position of the American people to maintain the 
ntwo | \2lue of advertising and salesmanship and indus- tradition of independence which enables the 
“oe try. And yet I think the growth of our entire foundation of the Republic. Men will be free here 
naand system would be seriously hampered if there were while they are free from government ownership 
nillion hot a constant urging to the average citizen to and management. Life insurance paid for with 
their} “@Ve or to increase his standard of living by savings of the individuals in privately owned com- 
, spending his money for new or better products.— panies is man’s testament of faith in American 
Senator Robert A. Taft. business and enterprise. 
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Something vital’s missing... 


. .. from an Employee Welfare Program when it 
does not provide Group Insurance. 


Employers all over the country are learning how 
Prudential Group Insurance helps an Employee 
Welfare Program: 


* Group Insurance stamps a company as "a 
good place to work." 


* By increasing a worker's security it increases 
his productivity. 


* Group claims do a good public relations 
job in the firm's customer area. 


Prudential's Representatives and Brokers have found 
the goodness in Group — through Group sales. 
There are profitable opportunities even among 
"small" employers. (Last year's average first-year 
commission on cases of 25 to 50 lives—$348.) 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 
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We, 


the PEOPLE! 








1943 194 1945 1946 1947 1948 
We Paid to Ourselves as Beneficiaries $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gor DOGER GHAR. cciccccccnccccesescss 1, 113, 370, 113 1, 224,031, 129 1, 304,515,088 1, 297, 665, 871 1, 356, 447, 770 1,464, 482, 891 
Or an Average Ofseeccceee coccccose $971. $976.2U $921.70 $999.93 $1,018.79 $1,124.76 
we Paid to Ourselves as Living Policy- 
PPOs 66 ck ccsccoccesccccscecee eescee 1, 294, 096, 854 1, 303, 896,405 1,414, 280, 552 1,550, 589, 646 1,923,446,617 2, 137,616, 838 
we Faic Ourselves for Incowe Paymen ts 247, 867, 688 273, 839,939 301, 495, 575 345,902,354 385, 958, 487 427, 064, 711 
We Paid for TaxesS............ oescceece 150, 520, 890 154, 260, 166 153,043, 667 147, 241, 566 162, 436, 364 151, 489, 776 
we Have for Future Payments to Uur- 
selves aS Policyholders....... cecccee 37, 766,395, 509 | 41,053,973, 888 | 44, 797,041,217 | 48, 190,795,951 | 51, 742,986,754 | 55,511, 882, 152 
Or Gn AVETAG!S Ofsccccccecsccccceces ° $629.4u $631.60 $663.66 £660.25 $630.98 $681.13 
We Have Invested New Funds in ‘mort-— 
gages, Real Estate, Bonds and Stocks, 
etc. cececesecces Covcsceccecocees 2, 660, 752,489 3, 038, 624, 269 3, 455, 417, 158 3,456, 790,623 3,617, 245,461 3, 766, 778, 117 
We Have Insurance In Force for Our- 
selves Of.0% sete eeeeeeees eeeceeseeees | 140, 308,682,971 | 149,07 1, , 406, 006 | 155,722, 777,547 | 174,553,352, 153 | 191, 263,881,175 | 206, 578, 439, 125 
7 a Average OJccveccocesesese eccccce 2,338.48 $2,293.41 $2,307.00 $2,391.14 $2,332.36 $2,534.70 
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HE statistical material found on 

these pages are a testimonial to 
the enterprise of we, the people, 
81,500,000 strong, who last year 
achieved the total of 206 billion 
dollars of life insurance in force, 
an increase of 15 billion dollars over 
the previous year. The table above 
describes the past five years, impor- 
tant because it is a period of transi- 
tion. 

During the course of five-year 
history this country passed through 
a war, post-war reconversion and 
inflation. We, the people, now find 
ourselves in a period where supply 
is at last meeting demand due to 
an unprecedented productivity of 
industry, the result of the ingenuity 
of the American people. 

You may notice that during the 
five-year span we have continued 
to increase our life insurance hold- 
ings, climbing steadily all the way. 
A study of life insurance, the giant 
bulwark against socialistic and wel- 
fare State trends, gives us an in- 
sight into the all-important part 


that we, as policyholders, play in 
the achievement of its end—secur- 
itv, freedom from want. 

Growing 

Life insurance has grown with 
our country. Our social structure is 
built on the family and the desire 
on the part of the breadwinner to 
provide security for his loved ones. 
He sees in life insurance the pro- 
tection needed if he is no longer 
able to take care of those dependent 
upon him. 

During the Civil War (1861- 
1865), Spanish American War, 
World Wars I and II, life insurance 
met with great public favor. In the 
boom periods which followed both 
World Wars there was a better than 
average growth of life insurance in 
force. Only in periods of readjust- 
ment and depression, has life insur- 
ance interrupted a steady growing 
trend. 

There is probably no business to- 
day that is run more on a coopera- 
tive basis than is life insurance. 


Outsiders sometimes express the 
opinion that life insurance is a capi- 
talistic structure whose primary 
aim is to accumulate vast wealth 
and attain monopolistic power. This 
is not the case. Life insurance is 
operated for and by the policyhold- 
ers, hence the title “we, the people.” 

As policyholders we guide the 
destinies of the life insurance com- 
panies. The administration of these 
companies depends upon our selec- 
tion of its officials. Officers and di- 
rectors are responsible to us—the 
policyholders. 


Replacement 


We have set up as our basic pur- 
pose the replacement of monetary 
loss occasioned by the death of one 
who has insured himself against 
such an eventuality. The broaden- 
ing of our manner of living has 
brought on need for further per- 
sonal coverage. Through the life 
insurance companies we indemnify 
ourselves against loss resulting 
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1939 WUMMMUMUMM 
$213,864,815 

1940 MUM 
$212,163,050 

1941 VE 
$214,345, 590 

1942 UUM 
$225,583,245 

1943 
$293,000,000 

1944 GMMUMUUUM tb 


1946 
1947 














from disability, depression, unem- 
ployment or business reverses. We, 
the people, have become conscious 
of the needs of old age. On an aver- 
age we are living longer and con- 
sequently realize that security must 
be provided, especially since it is 
an accepted fact that many a will- 
ing and able elder is thwarted in 
his attempts to seek gainful em- 
ployment. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


100 H10 120 130 40 150 160 170 180 190 200 210 220 230 240 250 260 270 280 290 300 310 320 330 
' ' ' ’ ‘ ‘ 


$324, 049,847 
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$278 811,423 
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#270, 954 923 


$313, 496,477 
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329, 578, 227 
EEE 


enrolled countless numbers into our 
ranks and our record here alone 
stands in strong opposition to “wel- 
fare” substitutes. 
Patterns 

The following pages tell the story. 
Patterns of growth traces the great 
strides made by the companies 
through the years. Tables, graphs 
and commentary depict the results 
of production and analyze the uses 
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in which the management of com- 
panies has discharged its steward- 
ship. 

Life insurance is providing the 
best possible service. Allegations to 
the contrary can be refuted by ana- 
lyzing the data to follow. In the 
summary which shows the amount 
of business written during the past 
year an important fact is estab- 
lished. It is our faith in the sound- 
ness of life insurance concepts and 
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Education is regarded as a 
“must” as a result of our highly of income and disbursements in the integrity of those who con- posses 
competitive way of life. Therefore thereof. duct our business. The vote of con- 
we are quick to build an education The statistical studies have been fidence is offered daily as millions 
fund for our children—through the prepared to tell a story. Agents of of dollars in new policies are writ- 
medium of insurance. life insurance can carry its message ten into the books. At no time in 
Group plans are integral parts of with them and be inspired by the the history of man has there ever 
our insurance skein. Pensions plus records of accomplishment achieved been such an exhibition of thrift 
accident and health benefits have by life insurance and the manner and foresight. 
Payments to Policyhold for 20 Y 
Lapsed 
Death Surrendered Disability 
Year Claims Matured Paid to and Purchased Dividends to and Double Total Paid 
Paid Endowments Annuitants Policies Policyholders Indemnity Policyholders 
OE nacroansesene $ 1,443, 251,720 | $ 436, 159,886 | $ 229,892,406] $ 472,855,070 |$ 600,514,979 [§ 419,425,668 |$ 3,602, 099,729 
REE: 1, 335, 701, 488 415, 621, 736 214, 360,607 389,939,860 | 567,001,055 | *357.269,641 | 3, 279,894,387 
Siebedtsshbedens 1, 274, 442, 010 404,612,421 198, 983,939 327,330,730 | 507,203,779 135,682,638 | 2,848, 255,517 
RR EA 1, 282, 156, 369 413, 735,906 184, 790, 365 240,675,241 | 472,440,650 124,997,109 | 2,718, 795,640 
MGs éecinaieaasine 1, 203, 067, 798 360, 595, 345 173, 665, 784 235,443,622 | 437,763,382 117,391,603 | 2,527,927,534 
Re ee 1,092, 484, 209 324, 596, 370 165, 208, 587 295,028,953 | 410,075,016 120,073,832 | 2,407,466, 967 
NE caries denaaves 992, 986, 295 268, 157, 289 159, 340, 137 453, 834,994 | 434,461,447 134,461,705 | 2,443, 241,867 
bs eitacuenes 989,723, 671 264, 333, 875 152, 038, 609 573,085,033 | 429,679,893 141,353,508 | 2,550, 214,589 
i esvenataubuny 976, 935,400 275, 130,520 142, 284, 323 688,450,122 | 456, 046, 646 141,818, 248 | 2,680,665, 259 
Ae 943, 184, 267 241, 617, 173 133, 616, 293 731,581,294 | 456,527,427 134,999,501 | 2,641,525,955 
EE ere 934, 009, 674 175,924, 384 123, 212, 177 771,155,095 | 446, 878,353 126,909,516 | 2,578,089, 199 
Mi vicaceneavesnns 937, 283, 408 154, 689,369 109, 835,599 669,302,157 | 435,431,355 130,430,085 | 2,436,971,973 
icssieciansines 919, 265, 662 154, 238, 990 94,782, 201 712,677,884 | 418,282,872 129,976,340 | 2,429, 223,949 
Wi caccsccssecces 877,418, 214 144, 981, 403 76,068, 952 882,533,120 | 424, 255,553 129,856,003 | 2,535, 113, 245 
ee 875, 387, 980 129,429, 299 58,235,779 | 1,077,822,784 | 437,704,672 126,365,987 | 2,704, 946,501 
eee 877, 064, 926 121, 054, 328 42, 199,600] 1,356,612,800 | 499,443, 233 120,059,333 | 3,016,434, 220 
ie inivasecenaikes 905, 267, 283 122, 601, 393 36,509,024] 1,346, 113,242 | 562,693,518 113,829,227 | 3,087,013,687 
EN ES 915, 144,509 116,977, 150 29, 000, 774 861,023,123 | 584,599, 181 99,806,416 | 2,606,551, 153 
NR civcsevesscenn 855, 744, 910 112, 026, 581 23, 322, 889 614,223,003 | 553,657,550 87,801,172 | 2,246, 776, 105 
OR 807, 804, 940 108, 763,478 21, 235, 255 447,950,934 | 513,205,336 62,546,714 | 1,961,506,657 
WR viennicnses 20, 438,324,793 | 4,745, 246,896 | 2, 368,583, 300] 13, 147,639,061 ]9, 647,865,897 | 2,955,054, 246 | 53, 302,714, 133 
Average Payment 
Biiskasceuaces 1, 021,916, 240 237, 262,345 118, 479, 165 657, 381,953 | 482, 393, 295 147, 752, 213 | 2,665, 135, 706 
* Includes A. & H. benefits of $235,232,686 in 1947 and $294, 536,428 in 1948. —= 
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Bonds and Securities 
URING the past year there was 
a slight increase in the invest- 
ment earnings of the life, fire and 
casualty companies. The increase 
was largely due to a broader invest- 
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ment of policyholders funds in busi- 
ness and industrial securities, mort- 
gages and real estate. 

Investment in corporate bonds 
has taken the lead over other types. 
World War II saw life insurance 
companies investing very heavily 
in government bonds. In this post 
war era more funds are being chan- 
neled into the higher investments 
in business and industrial enter- 
prises. Such an allocation con- 
tributes to the financial stability 
and economic development of busi- 
ness and industry. 

It appears that present invest- 
ments will, in the long run, lower 
the cost of insurance, thus enabling 
more people to take advantage of 
its benefits. 


The Picture 


More than $21,420,000 were in- 
vested in U. S. government obliga- 
tions by the life, fire, and casualty 
companies last year. The overall 
investment picture of the insurance 
industry shows for 1948 a total of 
over $47,717,095,607, an increase of 
$2,282,584,600 over the previous 


year. The investment chart shows 
a steady gain over the past five 
years. 


Securities investments reflect a 


current trend in business financing 
away from bonded issues as a 
means of procuring new capital 
funds. It also reflects the faith of 
the insurance companies in the ra- 
pid expansion of business and in- 
dustry, a faith based on sound eco- 
nomic judgment. 
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their families. 


MISSISSIPPI 


SURANCE 


William J. Rushton, President 


BIRMINGHAM 








Package or Program 
—this man's Specialist! 


This man is a specialist in security. Through sound 
plans he is providing security for his clients and 


Write today for information 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN TEXAS, KENTUCKY, NORTH CAROLINA, 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


COMPANY 


Serving the South 
Since 1907. 
insurance in force 


ALABAMA over $348 million 


The Protective Life training program makes specialists 
out of average agents whose know-how is reflected 
in higher income. Want the facts? 





Mr. Protective Life 
Underwrite 
U.S.A 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 
is a real career 
Liberal 


pian, 


commissions, retirement 


group benefits, continuous 
training, a complete line of policy 
contracts. 


SPECIAL CASH BONUS FOR 
PERSISTENCY 
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TTENTION has been focused 
A upon mortality trends in the 
United States since the adop- 
tion of the Commissioners Table by 
life insurance companies. This new 
table recognizes the great improve- 
ment in the health of our nation, 
especially within the present cen- 
tury, and an examination into the 
cause and effect of this betterment 
in our mortality should throw some 
light upon the need of the more 
modern table. 

It is during infancy that the 
greatest hazard to a long life pre- 
sents itself, for it is in the first 
year of life that a larger number 
of deaths occur than at any other 
age. In 1946 there were 111,063 
with almost three-fourths occur- 
ring within one month of birth 
and accounting for nearly eight 
per cent of the year’s total; in 
1900 the deaths in infancy were 
over twenty per cent of the total 
for that year. It is seen therefore 
that the child today has a much 
better chance of survival than at 
the beginning of the century, and 
this improvement continues despite 
the increasing number of births. 
The first year of life is the critical 
one, from then on the number of 
deaths throughout childhood are 
small in comparison; there are cur- 
rently about twice the number in 
the first year as in all deaths from 
age one to age twenty. 

An explanation of the progress 
made in assembling mortality data 
is essential to an understanding of 
the necessity for finding a common 
base of comparison between the 
year 1900, when such information 
was incomplete and the present 
time. An attempt to establish a 
systematic plan of reporting such 
data was made in 1880; in that 


WHY 
ARE WE 


LIVING LONGER’ 


By Smuil A. Contin Ar. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


year Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and the District of Columbia made 
the beginning of a Registration 
Area, and while this took in but a 
very small percentage of the na- 
tion’s population it formed a 
nucleus from which expansion was 
possible as well as necessary to a 
better understanding of the na- 
tion’s health. 

It was not until 1900 that any 
definite progress had been made 
toward enlarging the Area; there 
were then ten states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reporting with a 


TOU NUE 


Deaths from Eight Principal Causes 


Year 1900—Registration Area 


Year 1946—-Entire Population 








Population 30,765,618 (Overseas Excluded) 
CAUSES Deaths % % Deaths % % 
Total Before Before After Total Before Before After 
Deaths Age 65 Age65 Age 65 Deaths Age 65 Age65 Age 65 
Diabetes. . 2,996 2,082 69.5 30.5 34,731 14,462 41.7 58.3 
Heart Disease. 34,210 19,876 58.1 41.9 429,230 160,145 37.3 62.7 
Pneumonia and 
Influenza... 55,811 42,782 76.6 4 62,324 35,320 56.7 43.3 
Tuberculosis... 60,218 56,722 94.2 8 50,911 43,281 985.0 15.0 
Nephritis .. . 25,065 16,941 67.5 5 81,701 30,525 37.3 62.7 
Cancer... .. 21,085 14,115 67.0 0 182,005 92,295 50.7 49.3 
Intracranial 
Lesions of 
Vascular 
Origin 21,353 10,781 50.5 49.5 125,646 40,880 32.5 67.5 
Accidents . 25,337 22,519 88.9 11.1 98,033 69,042 70.4 29.6 
246,075 185,818 75.6 24.4 1,064,581 485,950 45.6 54.4 
ATVMAONSULUMAUIAIALOOIISLOHULUN NALA ATL 400 ALLA LOGELOUUVULLOUALUAO USUAL TEAL 
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population of 30,765,618 or 40. 
per cent of the total. By 1933 all 
states were reporting and the Reg- 
istration Area was completed; 
prior to that year only a certain 
percentage of the total informs 
tion was available so the totals for 
the entire country could be conm- 
puted only from the death rates 
which applied to the Registration 
Area. Thus the accuracy of the 
national rate increased as ne¥ 
states were included, for prior t 
1933 some non-reporting _ state 
may have had a more favorable or 
less favorable experience than wa‘ 
found within the reporting area it- 
self. 

There are several ways of deter- 
mining whether mortality from 
certain disease is increasing or de- 
creasing, and over a long period 0 
time a more definite conclusion 
reached than from year to year. One 
measure of course is the actual num 
ber of deaths occurring in succes 
sive years with no reference & 
population increases; another meth: 
od is in relation to current populs 
tion, usually the number for eat! 
100,000. It is possible with ov! 
rapidly increasing population the 
these two methods of measureme!! 
will not always be in accord, thv' 
leaving some doubt as to whethe! 
a certain disease is resulting ” 
more fatalities or is being checket 
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Deaths in 1900 and 1947 from Specified Causes 











Year 1900 Year 1947 
Registration Area Entire Population 
Population 30,765,618 _ (Overseas Excluded) 
CAUSES Number per Number per 
Total 10,000,000 Total 10,000,000 

Deaths Population Deaths Population 
Tuberculosis 61,888 20,119 48 ,064 3,352 
Malaria... 2,434 791 214 15 
Appendicitis. . 2,987 971 4,786 333 
Cancer . 19,962 6,489 189,811 13,238 
Accidents . 25,337 8,237 99 ,579 6,945 
Pneumonia and Influenza. 55,811 18,144 61,836 4,312 
Cerebral Hemorrhage. . 20,772 6,753 111,725 7,792 
Typhoid Fever. . 11,044 3,590 282 19 
Heart Disease. . 34,210 11,121 460 ,580 32,122 
Nephritis. .. . 27,377 8,900 80,288 5,599 
Syphilis. . en 1,029 334 12,671 884 
Suicide . es 3, "534 1,149 16,538 1,153 
Meningitis . 12, — 4,089 2,926 204 
Smallpox. . 611 199 5 0 
Diabetes 2,996 974 37,515 2,616 
Measles. . 3,865 1,256 472 
Scarlet Fever. 3,135 1 "019 107 7 
Whooping Cough .. 3,719 1,209 1,954 136 
Diphtheria. .. . ; 10,504 3,415 7 56 
Premature Birth . 10, 4 3,306 41,053 2,863 
Congenital Malformations. . 3, 1,151 20,315 1,417 
Diarrhea and Enteritis. ... 40, 88 13,324 8,069 563 
Homicide... . 658 214 8,555 596 
Senility . 15,510 5,042 9,706 676 
incidettt to Childbirth . 4,106 1,335 4,978 347 
Cirrhosis of Liver. 3,970 1,290 14,940 1,042 
Ulcer of Stomach 804 261 5,333 372 

383 , 536 124,682 1,243,101 86,692 
L000. .0000 ANODONTIA LL AU 
It seems reasonable since heart dis- tuberculosis, pneumonia and influ- 
ease strikes at all ages that it of- enza, typhoid fever, meningitis, 
fers a good example; in 1945 there malaria, measles, scarlet fever, 


were 424,328 deaths resulting from 
heart disease, in 1946 these had in- 
creased to 429,230; however, with 
our large population increase that 
year the rate declined from 321.4 
to 306.8. 

In order to form a common base 
upon which to examine and com- 
pare recent mortality with that of 
1900 it is necessary to find the num- 
ber of deaths for similar units of 
population in each period. In the 
table following, this has been done 
on the basis of each ten million 
population and considers causes 
which currently account for eighty- 
six per cent of the annual toll. 

It is seen that in 1900, from the 
causes listed, there were 124,682 
deaths for each ten million popula- 
tion while in 1947, despite the in- 
crease in both heart disease and 
cancer, there were but 86,692 from 
these causes. By eliminating the 
heart disease and cancer figures 
from both periods it is found that 
from the other causes alone there 
were 107,072 deaths for each ten 
million in 1900 compared with only 
41,332 in 1947. 

This emphasizes the great im- 
provement made in the treatment 
of many of these diseases such as: 


whooping cough, diphtheria, diar- 
rhea and enteritis, and most of the 
diseases of childhood. It is here to 
a large extent that the overall death 
rate per 100,000 population has 
been brought down from 1720 in 
1900 to 997.6 in 1946, which in that 
year was the lowest in history. 
That people are living longer 


today than in years gone by is 
generally accepted but with heart 
disease and cancer taking such a 
terrific annual toll, about forty-five 
per cent of the total, the cause of 
longer life becomes a bit clouded. 
As a step in clearing away the mist, 
a comparison is taken between the 
average number of deaths in 1900, 
1901, 1902 with the average of 
1945, 1946, 1947 in age groups. 
These averages are reduced to the 
basis of 100,000 in each period, 
thus resolving the mortality in each 
to a common basis. 

It is seen in this table that of 
each 100,000 in the earlier period 
there were 19,718 infant deaths; 
also that 49,286, or nearly fifty per 
cent occurred before age thirty-five. 
In 1945, 1946 and 1947, however, 
there were but 7,896 in infancy and 
only 16,759 before age thirty-five. 
Therefore from each 100,000 there 
were 32,527 more survivors at age 
thirty-five in the later period. As- 
suming the retirement age of sixty- 
five it is seen that 77,756 out of 
every 100,000 had died before that 
age in 1900-1902, with only 22,244 
who survived that age. However, 
in 1945-1947 there were but 51,289 
deaths before sixty-five with 48,711 
surviving; more than double the 
number surviving in the earlier 
period. 

In order to account for this dif- 
ference in the two periods it is 
necessary to look into the eight 
principal causes which predominate 
in determining the length of life 
today. The years 1900 and 1946 
are taken as a basis for compari- 
son. In 1900 the mortality from 
these eight causes before age sixty- 
five was 75.6 per cent with but 24.4 
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per cent surviving that age; in LWMVUIVUVUUOUAHOEOU ULAR ULV AULA 
1946 however, with these eight the 
causes accounting for over seventy- Average Number of Deaths per Each 100,00 at Specified Ages | 
six per cent of the annual toll, only Average of 1900-1901-1902 Average of 1945-1946-1947 | of 
45.6 per cent had died before sixty- eat ia ——_————§—— ]} onc 
five with 54.4 per cent of the deaths AGES Deaths at Deaths at po 
occurring after that age. Consid- Ages Shown Total Ages Shown Total “ 
ering the difference in population, Under 1. . 19,718 19,718 7,896 7 896 os 
ike aieeuih Gk ten ena Steet Be 4,625 24,343 586 8,482 sib 

s shows that for eac 10, 00,0 0 2 2,094 26 ,437 342 8,824 whi 
there were but 19,589 who survived 3 1,339 27,776 255 9,079 inc 
age sixty-five in 1900 from these a ie any yay a Sane E 
eight causes alone, while there were 10-14 1.648 33/219 592 10/532 equ 
41,360 in 1946. 15-19 2,703 35,922 1,074 11,606 and 

rhis table clearly illustrates the a aie 40,116 1,555 be 
mortality chs s . rtths . 44,751 1,647 4,808 
rene ii rg Posey Magar 30-34 4,535 49; 286 1,951 16,759 
. y-SIX years in ese elg prin- 35-39 4,691 53,977 2,576 19,335 ( 
cipal causes. 40-44 4,581 58,558 3,404 22,739 , 

In a comparison of heart disease a rig 7a oy = an 
and cancer alone between these two 55-59 4804 72° 407 7°999 41.827 
periods it is noted in 1946 that 60-64 5,349 77,756 9,462 51,289 
fifty-nine per cent had lived be- =o ae 83,329 10,832 62,121 cont 
rond ¢ sixty-fiv thile i 900 — ,535 88 ,864 11,621 73,742 als 
aes Po: alge ave precur get — te 4,847 93,711 10,939 847681 | caus 
or j irty-nine per cen ae sur- 80-84 3,619 97 ,330 8,213 92,894 are 
vived that age. The control of these 85-89 1,811 99,141 4,933 97 ,827 man 
two diseases has much to do with 90-94..... 648 99,789 1,686 99 ,513 the 
lengthening the span of life. These, 95 and over. ..... _ 211 = 100,000 ead = 100,000 Fas! 
among so many others, are being 100,000 100,000 ) port 
recognized earlier and in time that imm 
they may respond to treatment; AWMUIULUUNUOUUUVLLUIUOUIVLUAONUULULLUUUEULUUOUUUULUUUAOGAVCLUUUELUARUOLOLUUtRNEAt ALLEL ALU LUULALL LULU TULL AUS erv 
also the sufferer is realizing more play 
and more that upon himself and the of around seventy million since most important are the advances § cont 
cooperation with his physician the 1900 and the decline in the mor- made in the science of medicine | rive 
degree of the response is largely tality rate of forty-two per cent and surgery, for without this prog- T) 
determined. shows conclusively that the forces ress it is wholly possible that death 

at work to conserve our health are rates today would more closely re- 


The early recognition and treat- 
ment of many diseases with ad- 
herence to a proper plan of living 
have done much to prolong our 
lives. Certainly the record of many 
principal causes of death has shown 


bearing fruit, for not only has the 
span of life been lengthened but 
medical science is alert to still fur- 
ther possibilities. 

There are many specific reasons 


semble those of years ago. Research 
is responsible for much of this bet- 
terment and is accomplishing won- 
ders in definitely putting the finger 
on the cause of many diseases; and 

















here there is yet much to be doné 
for there is always the chance for 


marked improvement in the past why life is longer today than at the 




















years. The population increase turn of the century. Certainly the 
Paid Death Claims in 1948 By States 
IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Daily | Weekly | Monthly | Annually | 1947 Daily | Weekly | Monthly | Annually 1947 
ee $ 501$ 350] § 1,517] § 18,201|$18,461 | Nevadm..............4. $ 31$ 24/$ 103] $ 1,235 |$ 
Mi crrteccressecs 12 85 3,691 4,429] 3,926 | New Hampsire......... 23 159 689 8, 265 
SRL cscvcessacese 3 163 7,044 8,453| 6,844 | New Jersey........... 268} 1,880 8, 145 97,741 
Califormis.......sess- 322] 2,258 9,783} 117, 396|122,674 | New Mexico............ 6 41 179 2, 148 
GI icstccccsccess 45 313 1, 357 16,285| 13,844 | New York.........-.00- 962] 6,752] 29,261] 351,127 315 
Connecticut.......... ° 122 854 3,702 44,423| 39,852 | North Carolina........ 65 459 1,988 23, 856 
SE cnccccsecenes 20 144 623 7,479| 5,701 | North Dakota.......... 7 51 220 2,639 2 
Dist. of Columbia..... 41 290 1, 257 $5,008) 27,812 | GibRs <.ccccccccccccccs 351] 2,466] 10,686] 128,234 123, 
Sl cdnieneuncces 15 524 2, 269 27,224] 22,828 | Oklahoma............+. 55 383 1,659 19,907 
Ec cccscnvedecce 75 530 2, 295 27,540] 24,826 | Oregon......sscececeee 38 265 1,150 13,799 
Pbenssoceesesneses 9 65 281 3,368] 3,277 | Pennsylvania.......... 482| 3,383] 14,661] 175,928 177, 
SN candcbiaccsn 381] 2,673] 11,582]  138,989]135, 182 | Rhode Island.......... 39 277 1, 199 14, 388 
Si ccvscsanescecs 116 816 3,537 42,440| 41,668 | South Carolina........ 36 251 1, 089 13,071 
Ei sepsrasonssssisee 62 439 1,900 22,803} 21,098 | South Dakota.......... 10 69 299 3,589 
PR sxncensseaesics 37 257 1,113 13,355| 13,188 | Tennessee..........+.. 78 545 2, 361 28, 332 
SIE, cccsecccdeses 56 393 1, 705 20,460] 20,246 | Texas.........seeeeeee 126 887 3, 844 46, 122 
Louisiana...........+. 49 345 1,496 $0, O08) 16,207 1 Cite ccccccecsesecesss 14 101 439 5,273 
tasnatieskerenes 29 202 873 10,480| 10,212 | Vermont..........0++++ 14 101 439 5,268 
SE cccscsvcceecs 93 653 2,828 33,940] 32,170 | Virginia...........06+ 82 576 2, 496 29,947 
Massachusetts. ........ 241] 1,690 7,323 87, 872| 83,639 | Washington............ 56 393 1,701 20,410 
Michigan.........0+++. 196} 1,374 5, 952 71,430] 67,491 | West Virginia......... 43 300 1, 300 15,603 
Minnesota...........4. 85 598 2,592 31, 103] 32,598 | ‘Wisconsin............+ 101 708 3, 069 36, 823 
Mississippi........... 25 174 754 9,043] 7,586 | Wyoming. ..........0+- 5 33 144 1,729 
BE bacsindcaaveee 137 960 4, 160 49,921] 46,295 
I scdnevesionden 13 94 408 4,894| 6,320 | Totals, 1948.......... $5,218| $36,624 | $158, 702|$1, 904,425 | $1, 813,27 
Nebraska..........0.+: 40 277 1,202 14,424] 10,708 | Totals, 1947.......... $4,967] $34,870 | $151, 105|$1, 813, 271 
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improvement in the treatment of 
any disorder. In many hospitals 
the research department may be de- 
voting years otf study to the cause 
of one disease alone which in the 
end will enable the physician to rec- 
ognize it quicker and effect a speed- 
ier recovery. This has made pos- 
sible the cure of many diseases 
which years ago were considered 
incurable. 

Better hospitals with improved 
equipment for quicker diagnosis 
and more effective treatment have 








contributed immeasurably to the 
cause of conserving life, then there 


} are an increasing number of clinics, 


many of them cancer clinics, for 


the early detection of disease. 
Faster communication and trans- 
portation facilities make more 


immediate medical care and surg- 
ery possible. Local sanitation has 


} played some part although we still 
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continue to pollute some of our 


rivers and streams. 
There are many other reasons 
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for the longer life today, but basi- 
cally, early diagnosis with our im- 
proved techniques of treatment 
have proven most effective. The 
great step which has been made in 
saving the life of the infant as well 
as young children, to give them 


their chance, together with the 
control] of many diseases, which 
years ago were so fatal in early 
life, have changed the pattern of 
age groups in the United States 
and are an answer to “Why are we 
living longer?” 
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STATISTICS GAN BE FUN - - 


What They Are and How We Use Them 


By _drenithaiaith He Wathus 


STATISTICS (sta-tis-tiks), n. the 
science of the classification and 
arrangement of facts relating to 
the condition of a people or class. 


E, I like interesting figures. 
M I like ’em on the stage, and 

I like ’em in a statistical 
table. Provided, in the latter case, 
they’re accurate and really mean 
something—and provided I’m able 
to interpret them in terms of what 
they mean to me and to those with 
whom I do business. 

Yep, there’s fun in figures, bud. 
They can please you, startle you, 
worry you, make you, break you, 
strengthen your position, warn you 
of dangers ahead, bring you peace 
of mind or envelop you with a 





Mark Twain had the 
right 








More people die in bed 
than anywhere else ! 


So sad the sage of Elmira 


S0- Dorit sleep too much! 
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sense of security, satisfaction and 
well-being. 

For fun, there’s many a figure 
that will give you a smile. As, for 
instance, Mark Twain’s twisted 
logic to the effect that, since more 
people die in bed than any other 
place, the way to live long is to get 
the least sleep possible. Or the 
slightly whimsical “statoostick” 





Life's necessities (?) 
All require money 


- SS 





Until recently the average 
woman wore |/ girdles 
per year 











that the average woman buys one- 
and-one-half girdles per year. (Try 
to “figure” that one.) 

But it is of course on the serious 
side that figures can be really help- 
ful. Take a f’rinstance from my 
own experience: 

My Pappy, if you'll pardon the 
expression, once “allowed as how” 
he had to date eaten some three 


thousand apple pies (or, as_ the 
stenotyper would spell it, APL 
pies). Just what he gained by com- 
puting such vital (?) statistics as 
these, I don’t know. 

But wait. Maybe I do. 

Maybe apple pie is what life in- 
surance meant to him. Right now, 
at the age of 79, he’s retired, and 
to him his Retirement Income 
doesn’t mean small pieces of paper 
printed in green ink. It does mean 
apple (pardon me, APL) pie and 
other food, a new suit when he 
needs it, and a roof always over his 
head. 

Let’s interpret Retirement In- 
come, for a moment, in terms of ac- 
tual commodities. Sufficient Retire- 
ment Income, for an average man 
age 65, will supply his approximate 
needs as follows: 





What have we saved? 
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Since 1880, wehave saved 
only about $1.00 out of 
every $6.00 earned! 


Source: Seymourl Harris and Arthur Schles- 
inger. Jr, in Ladies Home Journal, Seet 97 
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During his retirement years an 
average man, then, will need some 
840 more APL pies; 950 pounds of 
butter; 1040 loaves of bread; 1200 
quarts of milk; 1740 pounds of 
meat; and some 11,760 eggs. 

Among his clothing needs you 
will discover that he could scarcely 
get along on fewer than 6 over- 
coats; 12 suits; 30 pairs of shoes; 
30 neckties; 160 shirts; 180 pairs 
of sox; and 250 sets of underwear. 

For recreation, he’ll need at least 
520 movie tickets, assuming that he 
goes to the shadow pictures, as the 
Chinese call them, no more often 
than his employed brethren; 750 
books, at least, although he may 
read much more than formerly, if 
his eyes hold out; 5880 newspapers, 
allowing for—like the vitamins— 





There is plenty of money 
for Life Insurance 











Roten spend some 9100,000,000 
every year yust to take vides on the 
Roller Coasters. Actually, say the 
builders of these contraptions these 
rides ave safer than a Sunday after- 
noon drivein your car! 
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one-a-day. And, depending upon his 
circumstances, goodness knows how 
many radio and television tubes; 


gallons of gasoline; tires; etc.; 
etc.; ete. 
“You, too, can retire.”” But have 


you the money to provide all these 


many necessities of life—and even 
a few little luxuries besides? 

As THE SPECTATOR has said on 
previous occasions, statistics show 
or compare policy, procedure, 
growth or trend. They are used to 





Life Insurance Money 
May Be Used For 


Income Tax Purposes 
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A*10.000.a-year executive in 
1913,paid 60 Federal Income 
Tax; in 1928,°80; by 1945,51860! 


Source: Seymoer E Harris and Arthur Schlesinger 
dr, in Ladies Hame Jowrnel. Sept, /999 











People need more Lite 
Insurance today 
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It takes $60 today to buy the 
food, clothing and other con- 
sumer goods that*40 
would buy in!929! 


Source: Seymour E Harris and Arthur Schles 
inger,Jr., in Ladies Home Journal- Sept 49 











inspire confidence, arouse doubt, or 
to impress either by their magni- 
tude or minuteness. Choose those 
that are pertinent, accurate, au- 
thoritative — then dramatize them 
with visualization or clothe them in 
terms of human interest — what 
they mean to me! 

Here, as in former years, in this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR are up-to- 
date figures showing pertinent 
ramifications of the almost “univer- 
sal possession” of Americans: life 
insurance. 

In these pages are _ statistics 
showing how life insurance “pays 
off”; average policies; effect of in- 
terest rates; gross rates of in- 
terest earned; accident and health 
statistics showing the great de- 
velopment here and in allied fields 
—such as Social Security, hospi- 





People can buy Life 
Insurance Today 
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The factory worker whose 
average pay in 1929 was‘3t, 
today ts earning amest¥60 


Source: Seymour E. Harris and Arthur Schlesinger 
or, in Ladies Home Journal, Sept. /999 











talization plans, unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s eompensa- 
tion and liability insurance; dis- 
tribution of life insurance assets! 
insurance by states; use of policy 
dividends; etc., etc., etc. 

Ammunition is here. 

It’s yours to use. 
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By T. J. V. Cullen Editor 


IFE insurance has a history of 
progress in America which is 
unique not only for any enterprise 
in this country but for any business 
in the story of mankind. While at 
first reading this may seem an em- 
bellishment of a splendid achieve- 
ment, sober reflection will tend to 
support rather than minimize its 
force. 

During the early days of ‘the Re- 
public, life insurance in various 
forms had a vogue. Not until about 
1840, however, did the present sys- 
tem of legal reserve insurance gain 
headway. Since that time, and for 
more than a hundred years, the de- 
velopment and influence of sound 
life insurance has been uninter- 
rupted. Wars have been fought and 
financial and economic reverses 
been met. Instead of impending 
life insurance they have caused 
men in every walk of life to be 
more conscious of their need for 
life insurance and the wisdom of 
securing it for every deficiency that 
occurs in the course of life. The 
early life insurance companies con- 
fined their business to ordinary in- 
surance with limited payment, term, 
endowment and whole life contracts 
paid for on an annual basis. Late 
in the eighties, as America became 
industrialized and cities grew, 
weekly premium and industrial in- 
surance was introduced and almost 
at once became an important branch 
of life insurance. The working man 
and the family of modest means 
used it as an effective weapon of 
preventing family disintegration at 
the death of the breadwinner. With 
the demand by business for services 
which would aid in stabilizing em- 
ployment without introducing gov- 
ernment agencies, group insurance 
was introduced shortly prior to 
World War I. 

This branch was popular with 
both employers and employees and 
quickly became a substantial factor 
as a branch of the institution. Both 
industrial and group insurance, al- 
most without exception, were under- 
taken by companies, which, as well, 
wrote ordinary insurance. How- 
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ever, some of the old line and some 
of the more recently organized com- 
panies confined their business solely 
to ordinary life insurance. But, as 
a result of the newer types of insur- 
ance, there have developed four def- 
inite classifications of life insurance 
operations. The first group confines 
its business to ordinary insurance; 
the second writes industrial as well 
as ordinary; the third writes group 
and ordinary; and the fourth does 
some of each of the three types. 

An analysis would tend to show 
that there are influences in each 
classification which would have a 
bearing on the rapidity of the 
growth of each one of the four divi- 
sions cited. Naturally, the expense 
factors are different for each of 
the three main classes of insurance 
and where companies transact more 
than one class of business the ex- 
pense and other influences—such as 
basis of underwriting, mortality 
and interest earnings—would have 
relevancy as_ several companies 
write more or less of one type. 

Inasmuch as it has been a tradi- 
tion of the life insurance business 
to measure its growth more particu- 
larly by the volume of insurance 
outstanding because in the early 
days it more truly represented the 
degree of public acceptance, it is 
natural to anticipate that companies 
which specialize in group and indus- 
trial] have a greater rate of growth 
than those companies which confine 
themselves wholly or predominant- 
ly to ordinary insurance. It is 
also to be expected that assets and 
premiums of the group and indus- 
trial writers will not show the same 
proportionate rate of increase as 
does the insurance in force. 

In analyzing the several ¢ompa- 
nies so as to form some opinion of 
the influence of the various types of 
insurance written on the overall 
growth of the companies, only com- 
panies were shown which have at 
least one hundred million dollars of 
life insurance in force. It was 
found that there were 142 American 
and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies which had more than a hun- 
dred million dollars in force. There 


is here really great evidence of one 
of the singular characteristics of 
life insurance. In no other institu- 
tion, after a hundred years of oper- 
ation, are there 142 units which 
must be classified as business lead- 
ers. For instance, to contrast, we 
find that in the automobile industry 
perhaps 90 per cent of the automo- 
biles are manufactured by five cor- 
porations. Life insurance has no 
danger of monopolistic influences. 
It lends itself more than any other 
institution to competition. This is 
so largely because the major forces 
which have to do with its cost are 
problems incident to individual 
management and cannot be har- 
nessed by assembly line production 
or unit price arrangement. Mortal- 
ity, interest earnings and expense 
factors are beyond the control of 
one man or corporation. Some stu- 
dents even feel that size could have 
a definite influence against further 
growth or the lowest net premium 
cost. Be that as it may, over the 
history of life insurance, almost 
every two decades has brought new 
names into the leading ten compa- 
nies and not infrequently into the 
first three. As a matter of fact, 
casual research indicates that there 
have been about seven compa- 
nies which have been at the top 
in size at one time or another dur- 
ing the history of life insurance. 

There are 35 companies which 
write ordinary insurance only that 
have in excess of $100,000,000 in 
force. Of these 11 have over $100 
and under $200 million. They have 
an average age of 37.5 years. They 
reached the $100 million mark in 
an average of 31.7 years. The range 
for the former was from 17 to 45 
years, and for the latter from 16 
to 44 years. Between 1938 and 
1948 their assets increased by 135 
per cent, premiums by 131 per cent 
and insurance outstanding by 135 
per cent. Ten ordinary only com- 
panies have in excess of $200 and 
less than $500 million. Their aver- 
age age is 56.6 years. On an aver- 
age they reached the first $100 
million in 25.7 years and_ the 
second 18.8 years later. The age 
range of this group is from 40 to 
97 years; they reached the first 
$100 million in from 18 to 68 years 
and the second in from 6 to 27. 
Assets have increased since 1938 
92 per cent, premiums 71 per cent, 
and insurance outstanding 70 per 
cent. 

Five ordinary only companies 
have in excess of $500 million and 
under $1 billion. Their average age 
is 74.2 years with a range between 
41 and 100 years. They reached the 
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first $100 million in 37.6 years with 
a range between 13 and 52 years. 
They attained the second $100 mil- 
lion in 9.4 years ranging from 4 
to 17 years and the $500 million 
mark in 16.8 more years ranging 
from 9 to 26 years. In the ten years 
since 1938 they increased assets by 
108 per cent, premiums by 88 per 
cent, and insurance in force by 88 
per cent. 

Nine ordinary only insurance 
companies have $1 biilion or more 
insurance outstanding. Their aver- 
age age is 99.7 years with the 
youngest 83 and the oldest 107. 
They reached the first $100 million 
in 45.1 years, the second in 16.0 
more years, the $500 million mark 
in 12.3 years and the billion dollar 
mark in 10.8 years more. The range 
respectively was from 19 to 56 
years, from 3 to 48 years, from 7 
to 20 years, and from 7 to 20 years. 
In the ten year period assets in- 
creased 73 per cent, premiums 33 
per cent, and insurance outstand- 
ing, 22 per cent. 

The 35 ordinary only companies 
increased assets in 1948 over 1938, 
78 per cent, premiums 41 per cent, 
and insurance outstanding 32 per 
cent. 

Of the companies which write 
both ordinary and group, those with 
more than $100 million in force 
number 69, 17 have less than $200 
million, 22 between $200 and $500 
million, 13 between $500 and $1 
billion, and 17 over $1 billion 
in force. The 17 companies with 
more than $100 and under $200 
million have an average age of 
36.5 years, ranging from 4 to 
51 years. They attained $100 mil- 
lion in an average of 31.8 years. 
The range was the same as the 
age of these companies, up to 51 
years. In the ten year period as- 
sets increased 118 per cent, premi- 
ums 98 per cent, ordinary outstand- 
ing 92 per cent, group 28 per cent 
and total in force 106 per cent. 

Twenty-two ordinary and group 
writers with more than $200 and 
less than $500 million in force had 
an average age of 44.2 years with 
the youngest 13 and the oldest 100. 
They reached the $100 million point 
in an average of 24.9 years with a 
low of 6 and a high of 94 years. 
They attained $200 million on an 
average of 11.1 years with a range 
from 3 to 22 years. In 10 years the 
increase in assets was 203 per cent, 
premiums 187 per cent, in ordinary 
in force 178 per cent, in group 290 
per cent and in total in force 193 
per cent. 

There were 13 ordinary and 
group companies with between $500 


and $1,000 million outstanding. 
Their average age was 59.5 years, 
and from 22 to 88 years old. They 
reached the first $100 million in 
32.2 years, the second in 6.8 years 
and the $500 million mark in 14.5 
years. The range respectively in 
years to attain was from 10 to 50, 
from 3 to 15, and from 5 to 24. 
Assets increased in 10 years 112 
per cent, premiums 108 per cent, 
ordinary 99 per cent, group 342 
per cent, and total in force 110 per 
cent. 

Seventeen ordinary and group 
companies had over $1 billion in 
force. Their age averaged 73.4 
years with the youngest 37 and 
the oldest 104 years. The average 
years to attain $100 million was 
30.7 years with the lowest in 9 and 
the highest in 57 years; to attain 
the second $100 million it averaged 
9.3 years ranging from 3 to 33, to 
attain $500 million the average was 
8.9 years with a low of 4 and a 
high of 16 years, and to reach the 
$1 billion class the average was 
10.9 years and the span was from 
2 to 32 years. The increase in as- 
sets in 10 years was 104 per cent, 
in premiums 82 per cent, in ordi- 
nary insurance 58 per cent, in 
group 198 per cent, and in total in 
force 91 per cent. 

Fifteen companies writing ordi- 
nary and industrial insurance have 
in excess of $100 million in force. 
Of these there were 8 with more 
than $100 and less than $200 mil- 
lion. The average age was 42.9 
years with a range from 19 to 66 
years. They averaged 38.9 years to 
attain $100 million, with a span of 
from 6 to 56 years. These compa- 
nies in 10 years increased their 
assets 143 per cent, premiums 123 
per cent, ordinary insurance 114 
per cent, industrial 180 per cent, 
and total insurance 150 per cent. 

Four companies writing ordinary 
and industrial insurance with more 
than $200 million in force had an 
average age of 47 years with a 
low of 34 and a high of 58 years. 
They attained $100 million in an 
average of 36.5 years ranging from 
27 to 51 years and the second $100 
million in 7.8 years, in a range of 
5 to 14 years. In ten years assets 
were increased 384 -per cent, pre- 
miums 247 per cent, ordinary in- 
surance 304 per cent, industrial 160 
per cent, and total in force 187 per 
cent. 

Three ordinary and _ industrial 
companies reached the $500 million 
class. Their average age was 55.3 
years, with 19 the youngest and 
90 the oldest. They reached the first 
$100 million in 42.3 years, the sec- 


ond in 5.7 years, and $500 million 
in 6.7 years. The ranges respec- 
tively were 12 to 67, 3 to 10, and 
4 to 11 years. Ten year increases 
in assets were 405 per cent, in pre- 
miums 337 per cent, in ordinary 
insurance 419 per cent, in indus- 
trial 249 per cent, and in total in 
force 289 per cent. 

There are 33 companies transact- 
ing all 3 classes of business. The 
first group comprises 10 companies 
having more than $100 million in 
force with an average age of 39.7, 
with the youngest 21 and the old- 
est 69. They attained the first ob- 
jective on an average of 35.2 years, 
ranging from 21 to 66 years. The 
ten year increases were for assets 
215 per cent, premiums 211 per cent, 
ordinary insurance 144 per cent, 
group 835 per cent, industrial 272 
per cent, and total in force 211 per 
cent. 

Twelve companies have more 
than $200 million and less than 
$500 million in force. Their age 
averages 41.2 years, ranging from 
17 to 56. They reached the first 
$100 million in an average of 26.7 
years, and the second in 11.0 years. 
The ten year increase in assets was 
182 per cent, in premiums 176 per 
cent, in ordinary insurance 198 per 
cent, in group 900 per cent, in in- 
dustrial 151 per cent, and in total 
in force 184 per cent. 

Three ordinary, group, and in- 
dustrial companies had more than 
$500 million but less than $1 bil- 
lion in force. Their age averaged 
48.6 years. They attained the first 
$100 million in an average of 28.3 
years, the second in 7.3 years, and 
the $500 millions in 12.0 years. As- 
sets increased since 1938 by 207 per 
cent, premiums by 343 per cent, 
ordinary insurance by 185 per cent, 
industrial by 219 per cent, group 
by 390 per cent, and total in force 
by 201 per cent. 

There are 8 combination compa- 
nies with more than $1 billion in 
force. The average age was 67.6 
years, with the youngest 43 years 
old and the oldest 86. They at- 
tained the first $100 million in an 
average of 27.3 years, and from 
14 to 47 years. The second was 
reached in an average of 4.4 years 
or from 3 to 6 years. The $500 mil- 
lion mark came in an average of 
8.7 years or from 5 to 18 years and 
the $1 billion in 8.2 years, a range 
of from 4 to 15 years. Increase in 
assets in 10 years was 104 per cent, 
in premiums 65 per cent, in ordi- 
nary insurance 105 per cent, in 
group 113 per cent, in industrial 
11 per cent, and in total in force 69 
per cent. 
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December 31, 1948 December 31, 1940 December 31, 1930 } 
Paid Death Funds Lett Paid Death Funds Leit Paid Death | Fuads Leit 
Claims With Company Payments Claims With Company Payments Claims Pith Company Payments 
Matured tinder Made Under Matured Under Made Under} Matured Under Made Under 
End. and Settlement Per Settlement End. and Settlement Per Settlement] End. Settlement | Per Settlement 
Double Ind. Options Cent Options [Double Ind. Options Cent Options |Double Ind | options Cent Options 
70, 823 , 365 26,197,821} 36.99 20, 046, 163 45,167,349 17,538, 47 38.83 11,132,059] 37,400,453 4, 155, 875 11.11 2, 104,404 
12,582, 365 6,512,425] 51.76 4,124,112 8,697,714 3,530, 581 40, 60 1,873,260] 10,716,897 1,006,771 9.39 626,608 
22,849, 139 8,009,567] 35.05 5,692,377 14,112,467 4,998,410 35.42 2,229,624 10, 165, 788 1,063,392 10.46 961,735 
Connecticut Mutual.....ecsscsess 22, 157, 562 15,279,614] 68.95 - 7,942,431 12,216, 553 7,515,634 61.52 3,187,460 8,950, 135 1,272,870 | 14.22 588,810 
Equitable Life, New York........ 118,044,240 56,479, 870] 47.85 42, 8,381 $1,229,667 36,760,475 45 25 20,811,935] 72,241,816 11,139,772 16.42 6,305,759 
Equitable Life, Towa.. 8,185,686 6,000,116] 73 30 3,834,339 5,339, 916 3,386,990 & .43 1,890,836 3,999,159 1,209,935 | 30.25 439, 087 
General American...... 11,317,326 1,531,906] 13 54 1,055,033 8,003,294 629,256 7. 36 708, 473 10,837,345 1,146,788 | 10.58 450, 892 
John Hancock. . 72,195, 941 14,090,668} 19.52 8,434,029 43,645, 730 7,079,855 16.22 3,653,598] 17,583,798 1,123,054 6.39 TT7, 647 
Lincoln National . 21,573, 069 38,392,920] 17 80 2, 564, 804 9,562,369 1,610,513 16,54 1,020,422 7,395,442 703, 887 9.52 75,768 
Massachusetts Mutual......-seee. 32,407, 167 24,868,379] 76.74 16,604, 258 21,517,552 14, 130,338 65.67 8,434,205 17,225, 008 5,550,188 | 32.22 2,107,471 
Metropolitan Life..... eeeccceccs 385, 768, 597 78,988,524] 20 48 50, 896,469 287,578, 567 43,664, 741 15.18 20,688,382] 107,244,860 3,306, 222 3.08 1,650, 124 
Es GE itenssqcncesccecse 44,260,398 28,517,526} 64.43 17, 208, 796 28,328,510 14,427,307 x0. 93 8,471,103 25, 823,408 3, 846,456 14.90 2,236,623 
Mutual Life, New York..... 68,210,312 35,017,928] 51.34 26,131,642 56,999, 066 23, 155,568 40.62 13,399,313] 53,734,22 5,317,907 990 2,608,813 
National Life, Vermont.... eee 11,655,454 6,296,870] 4.03 3,675,457 7,798, 276 3,243,103 41.59 1,575, 538 6,683, 957 478,247 7.16 246,120 
New England Mutual........0.s-0. 28,614,335 19,469,387} 68.04 10, 866,944 15,999,614 8,656,293 4.10 4,466,818 11,740,569 1, 838,519 15. 66 743,831 
New York Life... .0.. ccocccsseces 110,016,040 56,201,463} 60.90 39, 083,242 88,004, 689 40, 154,345 45. 63 21,462,931 75,776,617 8,373,752 11.05 4,079,265 
Northwestern Wutual.........++.. 68, 246, 132 40,819,282] 59.81 30, 258,062 49,265, 569 27,665,375 36. 16 15,684,717 43,190,849 10,579,394 24.49 5, 001, 006 
Northwestern National........... 5,948, 635 3,017,228] 50.72 1,717,856 2,731,115 1,076,642 39.42 686,355 1,934, 152 423,432 | 21.89 128,914 
Porm Mutu). .cccccccccccccccecss 29,488,513 21,860,251] 74.13 15,887,863 24,06, 779 14, 979,405 62 .32 9,022,356} 23,610,916 3,361,309 14.2 1, 859,669 
Phoenix Mutual.....icecccscccess 12,832, 903 8,651, 972 7. 42 4,829,444 7,728,230 4,101,411 33.47 1,861,571 5,442,838 533,617 10.72 377,810 
Provident Mutual. 19,950, 942 13,402, 206 | 67. 18 8, 283,625 13,651,074 6,933,742 50.79 3,520, 909 2,288,829 1,079, 996 8.79 638,095 
Prudential Insurs 309,436,014 56, 800,210] 18.36 38, 714,828 185,414, 904 29, 258,336 15.78 21,369, 206 70,915, 995 10,513,488 14.33 7,140, 763 
State Mutual...... eee 9,569, 953 5,678,469} 59.34 3,789,910 7,051,446 3,171,885 4.98 1,594,175 6,754, 802 865,111 12.81 488,83 
Travelers Insurance.........+++. 81,613,100 2,640, 468] 32.35 19,710,469 51,696,015 16,090, 781 31.13 10, 138, 081 37, 749,129 4,621,110 12.24 3,587, 628 
Union Central. ...seccesccescsees 20, 753 ,618 4, 907,698] 23 .17 9,240,325 17,134,721 2,333, 365 13.62 5,837,221 17,654, 502 696, 082 3.94 578,300 
WAR ovccees 1,598, 500, 809 579, 532, 769) 36.25 392,625, 859 | 1,092, 911,692 336,093 , 598 30.75 | 194, 820,568] 697,061, 287 | 84,256,174 | 12.09 45, 804, 086 
HE above table shows how the total claims that are left with the 
optional modes of settlement company under these settlement 
have been used by the beneficiaries By options. The fourth column repre- 
of certain companies in 1948. The sents the payments that have been 
same figures for 1930 and 1940 are Jf d g d made to beneficiaries from _ the 
presented for comparative pur- narew enda amounts that they had previously 
poses. The first column represents left with the company in this way. 
the amounts of the claims incurred Associate Statistician A study of these comparative 
or amounts payable at policy ma- figures permits an appreciation of 
turities by each of the companies. the increasing use of the optional 
The beneficiaries of these amounts modes of settlement in recent years. 
have made the election, under the in a certain manner in the future. Inflati Period 
: cy : ; nflationary Perio 
policy provisions, to leave part of The amounts so elected are shown y 
the sums due to them with the in the second column. The third Despite the higher cost of living 
company, with payment to be made column shows the percentage of the during the inflationary period which 
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1948 New Issues 51.2% Policy Increase 48.6% : 
1947 New Issues 49.7% Policy Increase 50.2% ecu 
ORDINARY : policy increase 24% nin 

1948 New Issues 95.1% Revived 1.6 rath 
1947 New Issues 97.8% Revived 1:4 spea 
lists 

INDUSTRIAL policy increase .7%. life 

1948 New Issues 91.2% Revived 76 Shot 
1947 New Issues 91.5% _ Revived 64 ies 
cushi 
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Ordinary, Industrial and Group Production, 1942-48 
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we are taking in stride, larger Payment unsound investment would defeat 


amounts of life insurance are being 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. America 
to assure financial protection and 
security for their families’ future. 
The breadwinner of the family 
group is becoming more security 
minded with each passing day and 
is thinking in terms of income 
rather than lump sum payments. 
Reaching into the future, so to 
speak, the insured safeguards and 
provides by careful planning, the 
distribution of the proceeds of his 
life insurance whether he lives to 
a ripe old age or dies prematurely. 
Should the latter be the case, the 
period of reconstruction which his 
dependents must experience will be 
cushioned by his insurance. 


One of the most important con- 
siderations in buying life insur- 
ance protection is the manner in 
which the proceeds are to be paid. 
The monthly income option has 
been steadily gaining in favor so 
that in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the recession years of the 
early thirties up to the present 
time, the security-conscious public 
are choosing modes of payment 
that will “insure their insurance.” 

Few beneficiaries, especially 
women, have the qualifications or 
experience to invest a large sum of 
money to yield a constant as well 
as an adequate return. The danger 
of losing the principal through an 


the primary purpose for which the 
insurance was intended. By use of 
the optional modes of settlement, it 
is possible to invest the policy pro- 
ceeds in such a way that safety of 
principal is assured, an adequate 
return is guaranteed, and install- 
ment payments may be made from 
the principal in the manner that is 
best suited to the situation of the 
beneficiary. 

Thus, the accumulated premiums 
paid during the premium paying 
period are handled in an efficient 
and economical manner by the in- 
suror thereby relieving the bene- 
ficiary of all worry and at the same 
time safeguarding the estate 
against loss due to bad judgment. 
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1938-1948 
‘eae 
10 Year Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1938-1948 me 
Increase 
Company sate 
Amount 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 eat 
GEE DR ince dnungeains 92.7 |S 3,112 |S 6,469 |$§ 5,405]S 4,803§ 5,030/$ 5,514]$ 4,622]s $ 3,6381$ 3,692]$ 3,366 ]$ 3,357 
Aetna Life. .ccccccccccccscesss 66.3 1,871 4,691 4,135 3,306 3,240 3,069 2,952 2,657 2,740 2,820 a 
American National, Texas...... 49.8 616 1,852 1,855 1,905 1,685 1,559 1,486 1,326 1,214 1,236 hed 
Atlantic Life....... Lathveress $2.6 1,881 4,158 3,588 3,259 2,702 2,492 2,414 2,606 2,522 2,277 itat 
Bankers Life, Iowa.........+. ; 40.5 1,219 1,226 4,280 4,034 3,670 3,429 3,055 2,782 2,846 3,077 yitat 
“ Bankers Life, Nebraska........ 101.4 1,674 3,325 3,265 3,230 2,720 2,486 2,538 2, 468 2,255 1,848] 1,768 1,651 - 
RUCRERANG BRR. dics ccescese 84.0 2,525 5,532 4,979 4,657 4,035 3,576 3.442 3, 369 3,562 2,992] 3,103 3, 007 ardie 
Business Men’s Assurance...... 70.8 1,490 3,594 3, 083 2,734 2,409 2,223 1,869 1,962 2, 008 2,006 2,167 2,1% me Li 
Calif.-Western States......... 101.8 2,035 4, 62 3,981 3,337 2,912 2,640 2,499 2,202 2,126 2,150} 2,330 1,999 fer 
Central Life, Iowa...... cee 27.1 439 2,058 2,865 2,470 2,339 2,152 1,941 1,732 1,761 1,696] 1,664 1,619 -™ 
iunsas 
Columbian National.. ... ......- 107.0 2,887 5,585 4,868 4,446 3,711 3,836 3,025 2,801 3,064 2,831 2.722 2,698 yin 
Columbus Mitual..........ee- ; 47.1 648 2,959 2,769 2,883 2,525 2,312 2, 180 1,917 2,205 2,222] 2,112 2,011 assai 
Connecticut General........... 153.6 5,262 5,688 7,535 6,463 5,151 5, 988 4,960 5, 095 3,754 4,023] 3,740 3,426 a 
Connecticut Nutual............ 49.7 1,828 5,503 5,419 5, 087 4,726 4,709 4,463 4,085 3,643 4,482] 3,490 3,675 
Continental American...... ine 54.3 2,901 8,244 7,331 7,170 8,720 6,835 8,497 5, 202 5,510 5,094] 5,097 5,343 prune 
Continental Assurance......... 103 2 2,744 5,403 5,028 4,464 4,130 3,491 3,155 3, 074 2,966 2,691] 2,699 2,659 “ 
Country Life..cccccccccccccces 105.3 1,582 3,085 3,076 2,900 2,619 2;480 2,349 2,078 2,011 1,963 1,556 1,503 tiona 
Equitable Life, N.Y...cecccees 64.0 1,619 4,150 4,202 3,905 3,762 3,515 3,180 2,790 2,739 2,637] 2,588 2,531 
Equitable Life, Iowa.......... 87.0 2,289 4,920 3,952 3,769 3,607 3,235 2,908 2,613 2, 885 »,608] 2,639 2,631 " 
Fidelity Mutual......... exees 92.2 2,939 6, 025 5,719 5,354 5,082 4,674 4,104 3,799 3,585 3,330] 3,247 3,186 bee 
Franklin Life..... ewenwieeeeky 29.8 393 2,580 2,727 2,415 2,015 2,135 2,11 1,968 2,001 2,070} 1,952 1,987 ‘ 
General American........ bonnen 112.2 2,157 4,080 3,424 3,213 3,150 2,781 2,537 2,388 2,158 2,099] 2,092 1,923 
Great Geese cc ccccccsccess 72.2 1,325 3,161 3,204 3,073 2,619 2,285 2,153 1,981 2,058 1,978] 1,933 1,836 
Guarantee Mutual .......eeeees 66.7 1,413 3,541 3, 004 3,283 2,700 2,435 2,304 1,977 2,182 2,107] 2,156 2,118 nt 
Guardian Life, N.Y........ ‘see 92.3 2,939 6,124 5,920 5,535 5,212 4,971 4,521 4,088 3,633 3,374] 3,028 3,185 ar 
ene RSME, BDiBiccccescccs senna 118 7 6, 869 12,143] 11,799] 10,060 8, 764 7,794 6,646 6,315 6,170] 5,879 5,785 . 
Illinois Bankers........ses0- i 61.3 889 2,163 2,004 1,737 1,586 1,571 1,453 1,438 1,475] 1,460 1,451 : 
Indianapolis Life.........ee+. 87 9 1,772 3,414 3,160 2,754 2,425 2,283 2,129 2,071 2, 051 1,947 2,015 
Jefferson Standard..........++ 65.3 1,356 3,111 2,875 2,659 2,463 2,324 2,108 2,159 2,225] 2,218 2,061 
John Hancock Mutual.........+. 72.7 1,038 2,179 2,191 1,928 1,780 1,667 1,342 1,338 1,213] 1,215 1,428 — 
Kansas City Life........ Aone 66.0 1,174 2,953 2,808 2,613 2,478 2,061 1,928 2,019 1,814 1,804] 1,781 1,779 
Life Insurance Co. of Va...... 112.0 2,075 3,927 , 835 3,574 2,314 2,059 1,668 2,133 2,034 1,960 1,782 1,852 : 
Lincoln National........ssee0. 95.8 2,836 5,795 4,869 5,387 4,875 4,651 4,319 3,965 3,423 3,068} 3,206 2,959 Nt 
Massachusetts Mutual.......... 38 .0 1,583 5,744 5,915 5,669 5,312 5,284 5,350 5, 025 4,556 4,092] 4,241 4,161 lif 
Metropolitan. ...cccccccesccces 24.5 718 2,477 2,388 2,351 2,084 1,938 1,876 1,882 1,600 1,513] 1,454 1,759 
to th 
Midland Mutual..... pnaicu aasen 72.6 1,505 3,579 3,470 3,313 2,797 2,596 2,396 2,297 2,575 2,292} 2,095 2,074 at 
Minnesota Nutual........eeee. ‘ 124.3 2,869 5,177 | 5,304] 4,911] 4,207] 3,516] 2,824] 2,340 2,388] 2,239] 2,286] 2,308 stat 
Mutual Benefit, New Jersey.... 69.3 3,018 7,373 7,353 5,750 6,076 5,387 5,327 4,649 4,901 4,454! 4,362 4,355 finan 
Mnbenh. bh8Gr WBcescciccccces 78.9 2,194 4,975 4,691 4,257 3,799 3,489 3,145 2,640 2,702 2,454] 2,575 2,781 : 
Yutual Trust....... avaeeeeauks $1.6 1,390 2,907 | 3,043] 3,051] 2,628] 2,475] 2,079] 2,033 2,116 1,905] 1,721 1,517 insul 
soun. 
National Life and Accident.... 21.4 419 1,962 1,68 1,912 1,406 1,298 1,814 1,696 1,610 1,586] 1,542 1,543 
National Life, Vt......sssees ‘ 48.5 1,900 5,817 | 6,231 5,597] 5,418] 5,082] 4,790] 4,211 3,972} 3,347] 3,624] 3,917 ment 
New England Nutual...... éesece 34.9 1,425 5,510 5,914 5,498 5,325 5,131 4,803 4,353 3,953 3,671] 3,778 4,085 police 
ie BE SADR caccnddactaxnscs ‘ 82 3 1,684 3,729 3,458 3,095 2,745 2,506 2,249 2, 026 2,004 2,020] 2,003 2,045 ; 
North American Reassurance.... 75 3 2,850 6,637 6,438 5,805 6,131 5, 768 5,268 4,572 3,897 4,487] 4,284 3,787 insu) 
nes 
Northwestern Vutual........... 74 1 2,642 6,206 6,198 5,875 5,489 4,940 4,833 4,022 3,770 3,426 3,380 3,564 , 
Northwestern National......... 46.8 1,263 3,959 3,385 3,190 2,707 2,610 2,460 2,422 2,433 2,646] 2,625 2,696 he 
Occidental Life,.Calif........ 99 .2 2,449 4,918 4,081 3,656 3,381 3,385 2,801 2,874 3,082 2, 993 2,924 2,469 itize 
See 91.9 1, 736 3. 666 3,331 3,178 2,725 2,560 2,315 2,197 2,272 2,008] 2,031 1,910 ? 
Ghio State Life..ccccccccccces 78.9 1,473 3,341 3,325 3,050 2,586 2,283 2,260 1,922 1,927 1,780 1,786 1,868 i W 
um 
| Se 100. 2 2,528 5, 050 4,279 3,700 3,386 3,229 3,472 3,147 2,769 3,662] 2,752 2,522 eine 
Pan-American..... POE Ter eT 89.9 2,037 4,303 3,884 3,418 3,450 3,134 2,822 2,611 2,448 2,199] 2,247 2,266 OSS) 
Penn Mutual....seccceseereeees 51.5 1,707 5,020 | 5,193} 4,791 4,405) 4,127) 3,857] 3,610 3,386] 3,372] 3,278] 3,313 Fr 
Phoenix Mutual........eseeeeee 47.9 1,540 4,756 4,813 4,636 4,365 4,220 3,937 3,531 3,188 3,390] 3,365 3,216 ‘ 
Provident Mutual......secseses 69.6 2,971 7,242 7, 000 6,508 6,090 5,647 5,391 4,686 4,360 4,293] 4,169 4,271 he a 
. atio 
ler 1458 1,940 3,272 2,976 1,541 1,242 1,138 1,127 1, 076 1,071 2,351] 2,235 1,332 - 
90 2 2,104 4,436 4,135 4,001 3,814 3,459 3,085 2,818 2,617 2,591] 2,467 2,332 hree 
71.7 1,384 3, 316 2,891 2,637 ‘ *2,101 1,833 1,790 1,746 1,763} 1,679 1,932 hase 
122.5 2,143 3,893 3,532 3,237 2 2,177 2,113 2,101 2,131 1,984] 1,864 1,750 
54.6 923 2,613 >, 496 2,507 2 1,927 1,989 1,763 1,765 1,685] 1,671 1,690 n S¢ 
* “ee - : a . = = ‘ spon: 
s ith 69.0 2,434 5,963 5, 896 5, 086 5, 034 4,528 4,445 3,742 3,387 3,323] 3,111 3,529 
T ler 16.6 552 3,874 505 3,169 3,137 3,092 3,215 2,736 2,874 2,996] 3,190 3,322 read} 
t * 33. 1 1,479 5,954 6,167 5,799 5,283 4,922 4,764 5, 002 4,956 4,619] 4,520 4,475 It 
United Be 38 6 629 2,260 2,223 2,154 1,998 1,954 1,851 1,801 1,713 1,643} 1,651 1,631 
V teer 75.8 1,534 3,557 3,676 3,379 3,132 2,725 2,462 2,107 2,343 2,323] 2,625 2, 023 nter 
. oan , sie ' J he és L r a lani¢ 
oe ce evenensceesecece 100.2 1,692 3,381 2,928 2,747 2,368 2,203 2,067 1,784 1,462 1,510 1,540 1,689 
‘ , Eel es 31.4 427 1,785 1,674 1,926 1,491 1,354 1,329 1,356 1,369 1,315] 1,330 1,358 intes 
if in 
Werase 332 Ordinary Companies 23.4 417 2,199 2,186 2,214 2,012 1,399 1,814 1,720 1,662 1,580 1,547 1, 782 mans 
Malle 
omy 
-_ tate, 
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Policy Values on Net Costs 































































































Reserve Outstanding at Each Rate of Interest 
Gross Excess laterest Earnings 
Life and Over the Amount Required 
Annuity Annuities Net Rates of Interest karned to Maintain Reserves 
Current Reserve at Net 
Reserve as of Various Value 
vase of Company Basis Dec. 31,1948 | 4% we ™” 2-3/4%| 2H | 2-1/4g Rates * Reinsured/ 1944 1945 |1946 | 1947 | 1948 1946 1947 1948 
+ $ *% $ * % * *% q $ $ » 
acacia tual. .cceee 2-1/2 159, 976 , 606 68.6 28.9 4 +. 2.1 683,538 3. 88 3.59] 3.36] 3.24 ]3.30 128, 116 6,574 150,05 
getna Lift....--eees P2-1/4NP 2% 11,063,400,561 42.8 10.7 6.5 «3 39.7 12,475, 162 3.3 3.16] 3.01] 2.95 | 2.98 842,085 996,531 2,205, 202 
ganker wa. 2-1/4 37,324, 793 eee 59.2 22.3 6.7 9 10.9 61,497 3.13 3.03] 2.8] 2.81 | 2.90 621,574 30, 23€ 384,493 
al w Stute 2-1/2 79,535, 243 +e 78. 8 15.8 -7 . 4.8 1,036,325 | 3.51] 3.25] 3.12] 3.22 | 3.34 -75, 239 22, 783 175,223 
ral P2-1/ 4NP 334,452,050 SS 35.3 16.9 5.0 2 42.6 1,800,274 3.47 3.23] 3.07] 3.00 ]3.12 1,474, 183 1,554,618 2, 806,852 
ne tual. 2-1/2 129, 181,543 74.9 1.2 ** 23.9 13,827,536 3.58 3.56] 3.51] 3.43 [3.47 3,895 ,669 3,907,390 4,444,529 
nt ur. 2-1/2 92, 700, 228 eee 49.6 21.4 17.7 -6 10.7 78,471 3. 26 3.23] 2.54] 3.01 | 2.71 -300, 504 -300, 384 157, 506 
yita e, N.Y © & 1/4 B, 849,349,077 see 7.1 40.6 1.1 | 51.0 10,045, 800 3. 02 2.82] 2.59] 2.76 | 2.95] -2,722,497 4,401, 703 15,311, 420 
yital fe, lowa 2-1/2 287, 134,534 wee 58.2 17.7 3.7 ° 20.3 >, 132,715 3.33 3.17] 3.03] 2.91 | 2.83 48,338 -212,021 228, 79 
feli ual.... “1/2 169,302,581 38.7 40.0 3.8 17.5 658,871 3.15 3.00] 2.87] 2.80 | 2.87 -406, 002 518,774 “409, 254 
al Ane an... 2-1/2 138,745,118 eee 6.1 7.8 79.4 3 eee 6.0 208,470 4.25 3.80] 4.06] 3.45 | 3.16 1, 284, 744 511,87 362,463 
L . N.Y. 2-1/2 196, 208, 561 eee cee 86.3 es 11.7 -01 12.6 2,318,223 3.26 3.14] 3.04] 3.01 | 2.89 495,038 522,510 432,451 
Lit es 2-1/2 164,014,988 ee 88.1 1.1 10.7 4,791,987 3.35 3.27] 3.06] 3.04 [3.07 229, 406 205,951 404,962 
ers: Standard. . 3 159, 732, 729 coe 85.2 92 eee . 5.5 210, 326 4.53 4.25] 4.14] 4.16 [4.19 1,550,349 1, 751, 236 2,080,023 
n Har - eo 2-1/2 fl, 934,225, 162 eee 44.8 27.7 1.2 } + 26.3 10,822,992 3.13 3.00] 2.96} 2.91 | 2.92 2,033,303 2,268,333 3,759,297 
| 
fansas C ife.. 2-1/2 & & 184, 143,231 eee 73.4 13.5 eee 1 eee | ee 13.0 243,625 3.08 2.87] 2.90] 2.88 | 2.92 -714,402 741,314 -651,654 
»In N al.. 2 to 3 248,978,691 . 03 63.1 20.1 -O1 1.€ -01 | 05 15.1 1,427,874 3.35 3.21] 3.07] 2.93 | 2.88 -33,27 -254, 761 361,256 
4s5a ‘utual 1/2 881,050,070 5 -9 78.6 en 3 19.2 18, 877,426 3.40 3.25] 3.11] 3.13 | 3.17 2,801,672 3,317,089 4,337,095 
trop an Life. 2-1/2 7,617,353, 648 she's 74.9 10.7 «§ | 13.7 1,411,694 3.38 3.27] 3.01] 2.94 | 3.03 9,655,079 8,974, 707 19,449,441 
ne val.... 2-1/2 79,046,075 _ 42.4 34.3 eee 6.4 14.9 420,673 3.38 3.34] 3.20] 3.19 | 3.16 121,302 126,141 88,203 
1 t Life 3 79,224,463 ee 78.4 21.€ oe eee 70, 261 2.54 2.35} 2.51] 2.50 | 2.58 395,599 442,418 401,479 
utual B fit 2-1/4 366 , 996, 790 See eee 89.0 7 6.3 ove 3. 29 3.33] 2.93] 2.84 | 2.92 2,027, 753 885,521 2, 866,143 
utual Life, N.Y.... 2-1/4 $1,455, 010,067 ° ° 85 .2 eee 1 4 14.3 y, 2.74 2.80] 2.76] 2.70 | 2.74 7,305 ~676,124 228, 884 
tual Trust.. eee 2-1/2 74,387, 797 oe 35.6 57.5 “- 1.1 5.8 3.36 3.04] 2.99] 2.96 | 2.99 -1,183 -25,2 58,325 
a £ vt 2-1/2 305,441,597 73.4 7 23.9 4, 3.43 3.44] 3.20] 3.08 13.32 1,199,083 983 ,857 1, 828,29 
= Ene i Mutual.. 2-1/2 735,583, 706 +2 -9 81.4 . 1.3 . 16.2 11,297, 760 3.39 3.43) 3.18] 3.10)3.19 3,493,772 3,220,932 4,577,877 
“ ee 2 B,168,426,022 eee . ees eee 81.0 7 18.3 20,893,390 3.00 2.86] 2.69] 2.68] 2.77 9,133,087 | 11,757,457 18,221,624 
stual 2 fl, 761,781,524 eee eee 87.3 3 10.3 ee 3.44 3.33) 3.10} 3.01/3.6 7,576,817 4,440,003 5,994,160 
) Nat'l P2-1/4NP 24 125, 467, 380 68.2 17.8 5.0 2 .* 8.7 194,852 3.02 2. 88} 2.72] 2.64] 2. 74 -451, 967 -597,313 478,831 
Life, Cal 2-1/2 152,799,257 cee 51.5 21.1 5. 21.5 628,158 3.60 3.33] 3.29] 3.52 | 3.58 519,231 1,009, 864 1,340,125 
cece 2-1/3 375, 781, 793 ese . 745 ° 6 24.9 3.18 3.12] 2.99] 2.96] 3.00 1,009, 953 792,842 1,240, 881 
id “14 449,615, 964 . 18 .2 57.1 . 4.9 4 19.3 3.14 3.15) 3.01] 2.93 | 3.02 812,057 706 , 992 1,373,228 
er 2-1/2 (6,552,911, 987 14.5 3 20.5 40.0 12.9 . 11.8 3. 03 2.95] 2.78] 2.73 | 2.75] -2,753,668 | -6,084, 833 -1,421,965 
ian 2-3/2 205, 631,52 ° 76.9 15.0 eee 1.2 6.8 3.19 3.19] 3.02] 2.96 | 2.99 -439,998 ~447,641 -487,358 
« l 2-1/2 & 3 140, 842,275 3 69.1 12.6 1 17.9 3. 53 3.30] 3.14] 3.16 | 3.22 -8,119 37,151 105 ,609 
Si. cece 2-1/2 62 18.9 48.6 oD 2.2 91,237 3.24 3.20) 3.20] 3.06] 3.19 55, 966 72,097 26,645 
a 2-1/2 , 200, 7A 8.2 4 18.2 2,667, 17€ 2.20 3.29] 3.01] 2.95] 3.00 2,467,039 | -2,953, 084 -1,951,088 
2-1/4 467 6 .0 26.6 2 17.2 11,274,557 3.07 3.06] 2.87] 2.95 93] -1,641,735 | 1,231,828 -1,377, 869 
‘ 4 8 Includes .1 at 4-1/2 4% Cc 2% uP on-participating Participating Intere rates assumed for annuities varies with companies and ranges from 2 % to 4 % 
y } : "Oe “Oo . , 1 . « > s. ” ~ > Y« ; . , . * r 1c} 
N these years few Americans have to be “sold” on Although most companies were bothered by this in- 


life insurance. The production job has been reduced 
to the comparatively simple one of fitting the economic 
status of the applicant to a policy which supplies his 
fnancia! deficiencies. So the major problem of life 
insurance management is the investment of funds in 
sound profitable securities to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes assigned the companies by their 
policyholders. The ultimate cost of everyone’s life 
insurance is determined by the ability of the compa- 
ties to earn a fair return on their investments. With 
the financial future of almost one hundred million 
itizens affected, it would seem that the first concern 
ft Washington must be to assist and not impede this 
iim of life insurance to attain the highest net interest 
possible. 

From the table herewith it will be seen that despite 
the adoption of lower interest factors in reserve calcu- 
ations the most sizeable volume of business is on the 
three and one-half per cent basis. As this rate is 
tased on the assumption that money can be invested 
in sound securities earning at least this rate the re- 
ponsibility of management to policyowners can 
readily be appreciated. 

It can be seen from this table that the net rates of 
interest earned from 1944 to 1948 by most of the com- 
anies shown fell far short of the interest rate guar- 
inteed by their reserve basis. Despite this inadequacy 
f interest earnings, certain savings in mortality and 
management expenses have made it possible for these 
ompanies to maintain their reserves at the required 
tate, 


adequacy of interest earnings, the table also shows 
that there were some companies who had the majority 


of their business on the 3 per cent basis. 


Some of 


these companies benefited from sizable excess inter- 
est earnings, despite their lower net rate of interest 
earned. 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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Payments Under Annuity Contracts as of 
Dec. 31, 1948* - 





























































































































Annuity Income Individual Annuities Outstanding December 31, 1948 f+ 
First Year | Per Cent Income Now Payable Deferred Fully Paid Deferred Not Fully Paid Total 
Premium to Total 
Income first Yeay Increase Average Average Average Average a 
Name of Company From Premium in 1948 Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual! 
a Annuities Income over 1944 No. Income Incone No. Income Income No. Income Income No. Income Income 
$ % > $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aetna Life..--++++++ 14,593,646 58.8 7,637,652] 12,466) 4,187,145 336} 2,109 871,777 413 | 7,460] 5,816,834 780 | 22,035] 10,875,756 44 
American National .. 532,108 6.4 222,208 583 217,131 372 405 46, 202 114 | 4,404] 3,257,834 740 5,392 3,521,167 653 
American United..... 643 ,650 42.9 250,468 611 193 ,617 317 189 141,775 750 | 1,591 959,396 603 2,391 1,294,788 542 Aet 
Bankers Life, Iowa.. 442,114 8.9 -408,455 1,835 517,271 282 519 249,693 481 | 2,655] 1,455,855 548 5,009 2,222,819 444 Ban 
Serkshire Life...... 334,152 22 3 ~878,426 1,773 556,092 314 741 159,874 216 | 6,230] 2,693,183 432 8,744 3,409,149 390 Con 
Business Men’s Assur 333 , 967 15.8 9,493 547 169,906 311 68 11,220 165 | 2,762] 1,148,967 416 3,377 1,330,093 394 Con 
Columbian National.. 239,673 23.7 -409 ,733 687 218,014 317 472 200,997 426 708 351,362 496 1,867 770,373 413 Equ 
Columbus Mutual..... 169,663 21.1 .574 270 89,677 332 14 8, 042 574 | 3,216] 1,044,700) 325 3,500 1,142,419 326 
Connecticut General. 11,080,214 55.2 6,832,439 7,814] 2,612,928 334] 6,796 2,044,194 301 | 9,136] 7,180,855 786 | 23,746] 11,837,976 499 
Connecticut Mutual.. 2,143,813 22.8 145,297] 11,185] 3,891,978 348]}° 1,019 286,142 281 | 16,766 | 9,099,586 543 | 28,97 13,277, 706 458 Equ 
Continental American 122,926 15.8 213,497] - 63 20,718 329 78 27,360 351 1,86Q} 1,379,892 742 2,001 1,427,970 714 Gen 
Continental Assurance 620,407 5.0 217,444 450 159, 906 355 245 39,175 160 | 1,559] 1,285,687 825 2,254 1,484,768 659 Joh 
Equitable Life, N.Y. 36,656,900 49.5] -24,284,807) 131,066/33,337,217 254] 35,843] 16,311,004 455 938,595 | 84,914,517 613 [305,504 | 134,562, 768 440 Lin 
Equitable Life, Iowa 1,100,339 25 .6 -620, 886 3,800 978 ,641 258] 1,462 622 ,694 426 | 13,142] 7,525,076 573 4 18,404 9,126,411 496 tas 
Pidelity Mutual..... 376,957 15.4 417,946 2,522 709, 055 281 1,757 618,402 352 | 4,320] 2,227,501 516 8,599 3,554,958 413 aoe 
Franklin Life. ...... 1,425,175 19.1 421,674 531 139,431 263] 2,289 936,591 409 | 11,805] 2,285,362 194 14,625 3,361,384 230 let 
Guardian Life, N.Y.. 96,290 34 -305, 061 1,412 523,755 371 396 180,542 456 ,272 | 1,238,133 545 4,080 1,942,430 476 hut 
Home Life, New York. 148,643 6.1 44,566 1,064 411,649 387 530 257,515 486 | 1,365] 1,023,695 750 2,959 1,692,859 S22 fi. 
Indianapolis Life... 264,038 23.9 -26,779 317 78,583 248 450 156 , 864 349 755 431,981 572 1,522 667,428 439 Hut 
Jefferson Standard. . 346,031 7.6 -38,42 519 190,722 367 436 213,756 490] 1,628] 1,203,035 739 2,583 1,607,513 622 Nat 
John Hancock Mutual. 14,571,800 39.6 | -14,687,615] 20,318] 7,802,778 384] 9,62 2,776,282 289 | 80,572 | 40,942,309 508 |110,511 | 51,521,369 466 New 
Kansas City Life.... 139,612 14.7 -152,473 2,707 605 ,699 224] 2,120 114,221 539 | 2,278] 1,064,543 467 7,105 1,784,463 251 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 2,036,302 53 .6 1,101,366 948 362 , 842 383 276 199,144 722 | 1,250 825,410 660 2,474 1,387,397 561 New 
Lincoln Liberty..... 316 +1 46 eee eee eee 363 4 eee 234 A eee 597 4 eee Nor 
Lincoln Natiunal.... 1,199,790 11.7 -95, 039 2,722 713,616 262 786 267,172 340 |] 6,411] 3,878,858 605 9,919 4,859,646 490 Pac 
Manhattan Life...... 718,782 36 .9 328,702 974 318,509 327 189 38, 986 206 | 1,586 968,454 611 2,749 1,325,949 482 Pen: 
Massachusetts Mutual 12,232,038 55.3 9,989,995} 14,807] 4,482,581 303} 2,327 969,621 417 | 24,393 | 14, 054, 066 576 | 41,527] 19,506,268 470 Pho 
Metropolitan Life... 8,104,933 12.3 2,051,372 9,954] 3,734,349 375 574 237,235 413 | 3,662] 2,644,629 722 | 14,190 6,616,213 466 
Midland Mutuall..... 108,462 15.3 -41,776 622 150,616 242 299 63,940 214/ 3,596 993,974 276 4,517 1,208 ,530 268 
Minnesota Mutual.... 245,328 7.3 92,171 1,350 301,918 224 311 52,635 169 | 5,761 1,270,654 221 7,422 1,625,207 219 Pro 
Mutual Benefit...... 1,537,039 11.7] -1,058,502 3,393] 1,380,195 407 753 246,974 328 | 6,466) 3,324,116 514 10,612 4,951,285 467 Pru 
Mutual Life, NewYork 574,740 4.3 -306,692| 16,888] 6,331,773 375] 6,260 4,113,421 657 | 13,164] 6,107,146 464 | 36,312] 16,552,340) 456 Sta 
Mutual Trust........ 37,826 3.2 “37,311 444 104,489 235 279 69,282 248 691 363 , 536 526 1,414 537,307 380 Tra’ 
National L. & A..... 56,107 1.7 24,648 117 47,079 402} 1,090 379,207 348] 4,335] 2,514,891 580 5,542 2,941,177 531 Unie 
National Life, Vt... 1,762,462 25.4] -3,612,517] 11,660) 3,983,932 342 535 143, 874 269 | 7,853} 4,936,483 629 | 20,048 9,064,289 452 
New England Mutual.. 2,366,781 16.5 462,699} 11,192) 3,451,646 308} 2,642 465 ,671 176 | 21,906 | 11,922,497 544 | 35,740] 15,839,815 443 
New York Life....... 1,695,833 5.0 802,955] 37,177)14, 248,912 383] 9,253 8,251,237 892 | 25,689 | 20,499,707 798 | 72,119] 42,999,856 596 —— 
Northwestern Mutual. 4,849,512 11.7 224,204] 15,302] 4,398,857 287] 1,069 433 , 858 406 | 23,081 | 9,377,532 406 | 39,452] 14,210,247 360 
Occidental Life, Cal 2,912,294 26 1 1,632,737 1,780 582,379 327 247 144,317 584 | 3,038] 1,652,061 544 5, 065 2,378,757 470 Tot: 
Ohio National....... 89,958 4.7 -167,597 7 217,619 310 431 205, 733 477 | 1,881 1,269,746 675 3,015 1,693, 098 562 
Ohio State. ......... 39,414 4.9 -85, 953 175 46,712 267 146 5C, 264 344 558 333,935 596 879 490 — 
Pacific Mutual eee 407, 736 10.3 ~36,460 4,328] 1,427,203 330 971 203,694 210 7,524 3,705,641 493 12,823 416 
Pan American....... ° 491,950 15.5 -4,557 441 132,707 301 537 385,329 718] 1,065 953, 920) 896 2,043 72 
Penn Mutual......... 3,357,018 31.0 -1,969, 139 19,508] 6,248,978 320 4,434 5,239, 058 1,182 | 14,340] 7,785,219 543 38,282 54 5@ 
Phoenix Mutual...... 1,817,190 25.1 498,134 7,844] 2,703,707 345 897 245,222 273 | 14,624 7,158,642 490 23,365 10,107,571 433 
Presbyterian Min. Pund 213,676 18.3 29,986 1,165 244, 045 209 8 667 834 334 138,801 416 1,507 383,513 254 
Provident Mutual... . 1,338,674 26.3 304,412 8,170} 2,683,655 328 516 181,834 352 | 5,667] 2,772,049 439 | 14,353 5,637,537 393 
Prudential.......... 15, 280,672 16 .0 13,289,590 17,841] 7,366, 168 413 1,190 438,633 369 | 15,831 9,163,500 579 34,862 16,968,301 487 
Reliance Life....... 327,234 7.5 -90,@41 1,090 303,251 278 271 75,315 278 1,221 733,309 601 2,582 1,111,875 431 
Southland Life...... 22,503 2.7 -27,083 676 27,596 408 38 16,418 432 488 273 , 406 560 1,202 317,414 264 
Standard Ins} 46,433 7.2 -19, 034 381 115,603 303 172 42,113 245 249 125,842 505 602 283,558 354 yea 
State Mutual... 878 ,567 1733 ~864, 754 2,670] 1,005,130 378 288 58,104 202 3,451 1,879, 008 544 6,409 2,945,242 460 cre 
Teachers Ins & 3,636,241 93 .9 2,132,537 6,527] 4,188, 944 642 | 33,288 5,678,261 171 | 14,463 | 29,138,073] 2,015 | 54,279] 39,005,278 719 
Travelers........ ee 2,233,505 16.6 463,217 9,902] 4,486,390 453] 2,718 2,837,915] 1,044] 10,022) 9,441,541 942 | 22,642] 16,765,846 740 kno 
Union Central....... 888,171 20.3 -2,706,399 7,596] 2,637,577 347 2,156 1,010,321 469 | 11,025 9,496,359 $61 20,777 13,144,257 633 
United Benefit...... 633,916 11.8 -792, 901 416 237,581 571 899 1,008,874 1,122] 4,223] 3,559,498) 843 5,538 4,805, 953 868 bee! 
inc} 
* Data in this table was taken from the ‘Spectator Life Year Book’. For other companies see Year Book. . 
+ Excludes group annuities and supplementary contracts. mu 
4 Optional 
{ Formerly Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Ca. Name changed to above in 1946. kno 
beer 
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167 653 
788, 542 
,819 444 
,149) 390 
093 394 
373 413 
419 3: 
976, 499 
706 458 
970 714 
768 659 
768 440 
411 496 
958 413 
384 230 
430 476 
859 572 | 
428 439 
$13 622 
369 466 
463 251 
397 561 
J 
646 490 
949 482 
268 470 
213 466 
530 268 
207 219 
285 467 
340; 456 
307 380 
177 531 
289 452 
815 443 
856 596 
247 360 
757 470 
098 562 
911 490 
538 416 
956 720 
254 5@ 
571 433 
513 254 
537 393 
301 487 
875 431 
414 264 
958 354 
242 460 
278 719 
846 740 
257 633 
953 868 
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How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 


of Life Insurance 














Amount of Additional Investment Income 
COMPANY Rate of Interest Earned if Net Interest Rate Earned 
1 @% Higher in: 

1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

% % % $ $ $ 
Aetna Life, Hartford...........seeeeee. 3.01 2.95 2.98 10,600,000 11,600,000 12,700,000 
Bankers Life, 0Wa.........eeeeesecccees 2.89 2.81 2. 90 3,600,000 3,900,000 4,300,000 
Connecticut General, Hartford........... 3.07 3.00 3.12 5,000, 000 5,600,000 6,300,000 
Connecticut ‘Mutual, Hartford............ 3.51 3.43 3.47 5, 700,000 6, 200,000 6,800,000 
Besttaese Lite, NOW FOR Ree ccc csccssssss 2.59 2. 76 2.95 38,300,0000 41,800,000 45, 700,000 
ehbeOe BAGG, Wid ccickccicssascceed 3 03 2.91 2. 8 2,900,000, 3,200,000 2,700,000 
General American, St. Louis............. 4.06 3.45 3.16 1,400,000 1,500,000 1,600,000 
John Hancock *utual, Boston............. 2.96 2.91 2.92 18, 200,000 20, 100, 000 22,700,000 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne............. 3.07 2.93 2. 88 3,400,000 3,600, 000 3,400,000 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield....... 3.11 3 .13 3.17 9,900,000 10,600,000 11,500,000 
Metropolitan Life, New York........... 3.01 2. 94 3. 03 73,000, 000 78,000, 000 85, 100,000 
ean EE, GE nnccccccscccecscs 2.93 2. 84 2.92 9,800, 000 10,400, 000 11,100,000 
SE ER, TP Wine ds cnsesccnsescese 2. 76 2. 70 2.74 17,500,000 18,300, 000 19,300,000 
RSS BAO, WRG 0c cccccessccces 3.20 3. 08 3.32 3,300, 000 3,400, 000 3,600,000 
New England Mutual, Boston.......... 3.18 3 .10 3.19 7,600,000 8,400,000 9,300,000 
ee Wark Life, Mew Wei Bon cic ccccecsccscs 2.69 2.68 ry 37,400,000 39,400, 000 42,000,000 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.......... 3.10 3.01 3 .03 18,500, 000 19, 800,000 21,500,000 
Pacific Rutual, Los Angeles... .....ceees 2.68 2.97 3.05 3,100,000 3,200, 000 3,400, 000 
Penn titual, Philadelphia. ...........2 0. 2.99 2. 96 3.00 10,000, 000 10,500,000 11, 200, 000 
Peeenix Gitwnk, Wirtferd.. o « ccccscccce 3.19 3.16 3.25 3,800,000 4,100,000 4,500,000 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia.......... 3.01 2.93 3.02 5,000,000 5,300,000 5,700, 000 
Prudential] Insurance, Newark...........- 2.78 2. 73 2. % 62,100, 000 69, 000, 000 72,800,000 
State Mutual, Worcester... ......ccccccece 2.89 2.94 3.05 2,600,000 2,800, 000 3,100,000 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford........... 3.01 2. 95 3. 00 12,600, 000 13, 200,000 14, 100,000 
Weton Comtral, Cimcinmath..ccsssacees ese 2.87 2. 95 2. 93 5,200,000 5,400,000 5,800,000 
Pc tst tee dkeehenwdeseteacsennewen ican oo . 370, 560, 000 399,300, 000 430, 200, 000 























the cost of most cther things, 

has increased in the past ten 
years. The amount of the price in- 
creases of other articles is well 
known—probably because they have 
been so large. The amount of the 
increase of life insurance pre- 
miums, however, is not so well 
known — probably because it has 
been so small. 

According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the consumers’ 
price index has increased by 70.6 
per cent from 1938 to 1948. The 
average yearly ordinary life pre- 
mium rates at age 50 per $1,000 of 
the 25 companies shown above has 
increased from $42.72 in 1938 to 
$44.04 in 1948, an increase of 3.09 
per cent (age 50 has been illus- 
trated since it is the age at which 
the old and the new mortality tables 
show approximately the same 
values). Of course, these two per- 
centage increases are not strictly 
comparable since the increased cost 
of living requires that larger 
amounts of insurance be purchased 
in order to provide the same degree 


Tine cost of life insurance, like 


by 
Philip R be Cunile 


Associate Statistician 


of security that was available at the 
old price levels. In other words, the 
cost of living and the amount of in- 
surance required in 1948 were both 
170.6 per cent of what they were 
in 1938. This figure must be multi- 
plied by the 3.1 per cent premium 
increase to obtain the actual overall 
cost increase of insurance. The fig- 
ure so obtained is 175.9 per cent or 
5.3 per cent more than the cost of 
living. Although this difference is 
quite small (especially in light of 
the fact that per capita income pay- 
ments have increased to 262 per 
cent of the 1938 figure) the ques- 
tion poses itself, “Why?” 

A study of the table shown above 
will not only answer this question, 
but at the same time it will lead to 


the conclusion that it is amazing 
that the increase in premium rates 
is not greatly in excess of what it 
has actually been. 

From 1938 to 1948 the average 
net rate of interest earned for all 
life companies declined by slightly 
over 1 per cent. The above table 
shows that in 1948 the 25 companies 
shown received $430,000,000 or an 
average of $17,208,000 less invest- 
ment income due to this decrease in 
the interest rate. When the amount 
for each company is allocated to 
each of its lines of business on the 
same basis as is its actual invest- 
ment income, and divided by the 
respective number of policyholders, 
it is found that $6.89 less has been 
received for each ordinary policy; 
$.86 less for each industrial policy ; 
and $891.37 less for each group 
master policy. 

To consider the 3.1 per cent aver- 
age increase in ordinary premium 
rates mentioned previously: In 1938 
the average life company in the 
above table received $42.72 yearly 
for each $1,000 of ordinary insur- 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


















































Paid to Total 

Living Paid to 

Name of Companys Policy- Total Policy- 

holders Dividends Paid to Added holders 
Total Death Cents | Except Cents | to Policy|Cents| Income | Cents! Policy- Cents to Cents | and Added Cents 
Income Benefits Used Dividends | Used holders Used | Payments | Used ho Iders Used Assets used to Assets Used 

$ $ $ $ $ 3 > 3 

Acacia Mutual....... 34,36) 4,712 13.7 3,299 9.6 848 2.5 1,615 4.7 10,474 30.5 15,806 46 .0 26, 280 76 5 
Aetna Life.......... * 262,378 61,158 23 .3 28,873 11.0 3,197 1.2 20, 046 7.6 113,274 43.1 123,141 43 .2 236,415 90.1 
American National... 56,626 5,416 9.6 6,179 10.9 1 see 299 5 11,895 23.0 20,940 37. 0 32,835 58 0 
American United..... 14,779 3,646 24.7 1,668 1) 3 329 22 346 3 5,989 40.5 4,045 27 4 10,034 67.9 
Bankers Life, Iowa.. 74,739 10,569 14.1 9,098 12.2 4,190 5.6 4,124 27,981 37.4 32,694 43.7 60,675 812 
Berkshire Life...... 19,183 3,358 17.5 2,495 13.0 754 3.9 1,457 7.6 8,064 42.0 6,562 34 .2 14,626 76 .2 
Calif.-Western State 25,514 2,738 10.7 6,070 23 8 848 3.3 678 2.7 10,334 405 8,074 31.6 18,408 72.1 
Connecticut General. 142, 706 19,400 13.6 24,282 17.0 2,434 1.7 5,692 4.0 51,808 36.3 69 ,848 48.9 121,656 85 .2 
Connecticut Mutual.. 116,545 12,829 11.0 18,487 15.9 9,139 73 7,942 6.8 48,397 41.5 47,80 41.0 96,201 82.5 
Continental Assur... 46,732 5,928 12 7 6,579 14.1 698 1.5 608 1.7 14,013 30.0 22,851 48 9 36 , 864 78.9 
Equitable Life, N.¥% 810,536 106,973 13.2] 130,530 16 1 69,580 8 6 52 349,121 43 .1 371, 032 45 8 720,153 88.8 
Equitable Life, lowa 56,507 6,227 11.0 6,455 11.4 2,990 5.3 6.8 19,506 34.5 25 ,637 45.4 45,143 79.9 
Fidelity Mutual..... 32,179 4,465 13.9 7,343 22.8 1,582 4.9 5.4 15,127 47.0 11,264 35.0 26,391 82.0 
General American.... 33,454 10,079 30.1 6, 808 20.4 672 2.0 3.1 18,614 55.6 8,599 25.7 27,213 $1.3 
Great Southern...... 16,687 2,845 17.0 1,755 10.5 184 1.1 3. 5,339 32.0 7,341 44.0 12,680 76.0 
Guardian Life, N.Y.. 39,987 5,528 13.8 3,902 9.8 2,714 68 2,347 5.9 14,491 36.2 17,218 43.1 31,709 79.3 
Home Life, N.Y.....- 33,684 5,155 15.3 3,451 10.2 2,022 6.0 2,224 6.6 |- 12,852 38 .2 13,627 40.5 26,479 78.6 
Jefferson Standard... 41,110 4,769 11.6 3,021 73 1,484 3.6 1,729 4.2 11,003 26.8 50.2 31,660 77.0 
John Hancockh......+. 499, 188 56,734 11.3 78,610 15.7 32,337 6.5 8,434 1.7 176,115 35 .3 16 6 408,979 819 
Kansas City Life.... 31,051 5,044 16.2 4,644 15.0 133 4 1,217 3.9 11,038 35.5 43 .0 24,393 78.6 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 41,324 5,399 13 5,235 13 7 > ee 435 1.1 11,075 26.8 17,547 42.5 28,622 69.3 
Massachusetts Mutual 188, 382 24,249 12.9 24,832 13 2 13,000 6.9 16,604 8.8 78,685 41.8 79,348 42 .1 158, 033 83.9 
Metropolitan Life... 1,647,413 258,648 15.7 | 306,459 18.6 156, 259 9.5 50, 896 3.1 772,262 46.9 563,374 34 2 1,336, 136 81a 
Minnesota Mutual.... 21,037 2,580 12.3 1,932 92 240 5.9 822 3.9 6,574 31.2 9,486 45.1 16,060 76.3 
Monumental Life..... 21,179 1,634 7.7 2,992 14.1 91 4 42 2 4,759 22 .5 8,380 39 .6 13,139 62.0 
Mutual Benefit...... 167,472 33,126 19 8} 24,147 14.4 12,151 7.3 17,204] 103 86,628 51.7 54,629] 32.6 141,257 843 
Mutual Life, N.Y.... 236 ,957 54,555 23.0 40,458 17.1 16,320 6.9 26,°132 | 11.0 137,465 58 .0 65 , 904 27 8 203,369 85 38 
Mutual Trust........ 16,478 1,687 10 2 2,383 14.5 1,168 7.1 645 3.9 5,883 35.7 7,658 46.5 13,541 82.2 
National Life & Acc. T7, 001 6,202 8.1 10,171 132 eee ° 477 -6 16,850 21.9 31,448 40.8 48,298 62.7 
National Life, Vt... 65, 203 9,614 14.7 9,272 14.2 5,459 | 84 3,675; 5.6 28,020 43 0 24,624] 37.8 52,644 80.7 
New England Mutual.. 162,900 20,495 12.6] 20,902 2.8 12,824 | 7.9 10,867; 67 65,088 40.0 75,129) 46. 140,217 86 1 
New York Life....... 553,516 85,944 15 5] 80,275 14.5 37,157 | 6.7 39,083; 7.1 242,459 43.8 210,991 38 1 453,450 819 
Northwestern Mutual. 332,278 60,587 18.2} 27,673 83 43,146 | 13.0 30,258; 9.1 161,664 48.7 135,711 40.8 297,375 89.5 
Northwestern Nat’ 1.. 31,125 4,221 13.6 3,232 10.4 1,160 3.7 1,718 5.5 10,331 33.2 14,320 46 .0 24,651 79.2 
Pacific Mutual...... 57,274 7,828 13.7 13,644 | 23.8 1,404} 2.5 3,220) 546 26,096 45.6 16,084] 28.1 42,180 73.6 
Penn Mutual......... 153, 902 25,840 168] 22,547 14.7 11,137} 7.2 15,888 | 10 3 75,412 49 .0 54,111 35.2 129,523 842 
Phoenix Mutual...... 68 , 784 8,331 12.1 11,623 16.9 3,132] 4.6 4,829] 7.0 27,915 40.6 30,329] 44.1 58,244 84.7 
Provident Mutual.... 77,182 11,194 14.5 16,263 | 21.1 4,316 {| 5.6 8,284 | 10.7 40,057 51.9 23,842] 30.9 63,899 82.8 
Prudential) Insurance 1,354,978 197,140 14.6] 249,509 18 .4 98,593 | 73 38,715} 2.9 583,957 43 .1 499,507] 36.9] 1,083,464 80.0 
Reliance Life....... 42,767 5,690 13.3 6,028 14.1 1,343 | 3.1 2,608} 6.1 15,669 36.6 18,996} 44.4 34,665 81.1 
Southwestern Life... 37,241 3,472 9.3 4,734 12.7 11 eee 1,082; 2.9 9,299 25.0 18,635] 50.0 27,934 75.0 
State Life, Ind..... 8,953 2,217 24.8 1,653 18.5 532] 5.9 371 41 4,773 53.3 2,425 27.1 7,198 80.4 
State Mutual, Mass... 51, 296 8,524 16 .6 4,913 9.6 4,169} 8.1 3,790} 74 21,396 41.7 20,155] 39.3 41,551 819 
Travelers Insurance. * 221,173 69,262 31.3} 35,891 16.2 2] ««- 19,710}; 89 124, 865 56.5 70,217] 31.7 195, 082 88 2 
Union Central....... 76 , 764 17,651 23.0 12,392 16.1 3,368 | 4.4 9,240; 12 0 42,651 55 6 20,387] 26.6 63, 038 821 
Western & Southern.. 71,770 9,482 13 .2 10,755 15 .0 eee ee 292 4 20,529 28 6 22,281 31 0 42,810 59.6 
Totals 194% 8,172,294 1,273,145 15.6|1,303,467| 15.9 564,124] 6.9] 415, 061 5.1 | 3,557, 797 43 5 [3,169,377] 38.8] 6,725,174 82.3 
Totals 1947 7, 663,385 1,203,983 15. 711,145,760) 15.0 537, 089 7.0 426, 936 5.5 | 3,313,768 43 .2 | 3,012,474 39.3 6,326, 242 82.5 




















* Exclusive of accident and health premiums. a Includes .5 cents paid to stockholders. b Includes 1.5 cents cash and 88 cents stock 
dividend to stockholders c Includes 1.3 cents paid to stockholders. d Includes .4 cents paid to stockholders. e Includes .2 cents paid 
to stockholders. f Includes 2.5 cents paid to stockholders. g Includes 1.6 cents paid to stockholders. h Includes .5 cents paid to 


stockholders. i Includes 2.5 cents paid to stockholders. j Includes 2.1 cents paid to stockholders. k Includes 1.0 cents paid to stock- 
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ife| Insurance Income Was Used in 1948 ...... 


wr HE significance of life insur- 

Commissions and Agency Expenses ance in the every day life of 

the nation and its citizens has 

no more illuminating exempli- 

cts. Home Office Salaries fication than an analysis of the 

disposition of the dollar which 

is paid by the owners of life 

H.8 | cts. Taxes and Fees insurance to the great institu- 
tion against an hour of need. 

Last year, in 1948, of each 

Investment Expenses and All Other Costs dollar paid by policyholders 

82.3 cents was paid or set aside 

for some planned benefit of pol- 


2 3 cts. Asset Adjustments icyholders. The premium payer 
(Concluded on page 71) 






















































































T IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Investment 
Com- Expenses 
sissions and All Total 
and Home Taxes Other Expenses Asset 
Cents Agency Cents} Office Cents Cents| Qperating | Cents/ Including} Cents |Adjust- | Cents Total Cents Name of Company 
Used Expenses | Used | Salaries | Used Fees used Costs Used Taxes Used ments | Used Income Used 
a $ > $ $ $ $ 5 
4 ; 3,455 10.1 1,811 $.3 588 1.7 2,194 6.4 8,048 23.4 33 1 34,361 100.0 |........ Acacia Wutual Life 
58 0 11,541 44 3,533 13 3,533 1.3 2 6,082 2.3 24,689 9.4 1,274 5 *262,378 100.0 Joccccccccccccccer Aetna Life 
67 9 13,173 23 3 1,475 2.6 1,051 1.9 b 7,630 13 5 23,329 41.2 462 & 56,626 100 .0 J ..e-eeeee! American Nat’ |. Tex 
812 1,042 7.1 599 4.1 196 1.3 2,274 15.4 4,109 278 636 4.3 14,779 91GB. Feccccccccesed American United 
sa 4,390 5.9 1,581 2.1 1,000 1.3 6,230 8.3 13,201 17.7 863 1.2 74,739 100.0 J....ae eee Bankers Life, Iowa 
- 1 1,469 7.7 504 2 6 246 1.3 1,784 9.3 4,003 20.9 554 2.9 19,183 90B DB foceccececsecs Berkshire Life 
85 > 3, 285 129 1,111 44 411 1.6 ce 2,104 8 2 6,911 27.1 195 -8 25,514 100.0 |. .....-. Calif-Western States 
82.5 9,969 7.0 3,335 2.3 2,059 1.4 @d 4,666 33 20,029 14.0 1,021 +7 142,706 100 0 e+eeee-Connecticut General 
73 9 7,634 6.6 250 2 1,485 1.3 10, 284 8.8 19,653 16.9 691 -6 116,545 100.0 + «Connecticut Mutual 
, 4,251 9.1 1,092 23 583 1.2 g 3,611 7.7 9,537 26.4 333 Ae | 46,732 100.6 + = «+-Continental Assur 
— 4.2) 13,571] 1.7 10,640 | 1.3 27.673 | 3.4 85.618 | 10.6 4.765 -6] 810.536 100.0 .-Equitable Life, N. ¥. 
32.0 7.0 1,366 2.4 692 1.2 e 4,244 7.5 10, 269 18.2 | 1,095 1.9 56,507 100.0 J.-cceees Fauitable Life, Ia. 
81.3 7.3 942] 2.9 373 | 1.2 1,927] 6.0 5,589 | 17.4 199 6 2,179 100.0 foccscccceees Fidelity sutual 
76.0 6.0 1,444 4.3 440 1.3 1,467 44 5,357 16.0 884 2.6 33,454 100.0 Joccsecccces General American 
1,884 11.3 813 4.9 167 1.0 J 1,139 6.8 4,003 24.0 4 oe 16,637 100.0 TrTTT TTT Tr Great Southern 
79.3 
18.6 2,891 7.2 1,439 3.6 577 1.4 652 6.6 7,559 18.9 719 1.8 39, 987 100.0 |.....6+ Guardian Life, N. ¥. 
77.0 2,792 8.3 1,236 3.7 514 31.$ 2,023 6.0 6,565 19.5 640 1.9 33,684 100.0 |.....+6. Home Life, New York 
819 4,237 10.3 1,242 3.0 558 1.4 é 2,906 7.1 8,943 21.8 507 1.2 41,110 100.0 J.....00-s Jefferson Standard 
78.6 45,437 9.1 11,655 2.3 7,980 1.6 22,240 4.5 87,312 17.5 2,897 -6 499, 188 100.0 feccccccccccccced Joha Hancock 
3,464 11.2 965 3.1 461 1.5 4 1,695 9.5 6,585 21.2 73 2 31,051 100.0 Jocccccccces Kansas City Life 
ys 6,296 15.2 1,225 3.0 803 1.9 i 3,493 8.5 11,817 28.6 885 2.1 41,324 100.0 [sees Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
al 9,911 5.3 2,833 1.5 1,984 1.1 12,732 17.3 27,460 14.6 2,889 1.5 188, 382 100.0 |[...+.-. Massachusetts Wutual 
716.3 131,636 8.0 48,460 2.9 27,301 1.7 98, 106 6.0 305,503 18.5 5,774 4) 1,647,413 100.0 |..........Metropolitan Life 
62.0 2,32 11.1 856 4.1 289 1.4 1,192 $.7 4,663 22.2 314 1.5 21,037 TOO .O Joccccccceee Minnesota Mutual 
oa 5,300 25.0 661 3.1 476 2.2 3 1,512 7.1 7,949 37.5 91 4 21,179 100.0 eoecceceess MONUMental Life 
| aa 9,726 5.8 3,221 1.9 3,942 2.4 8,370 5.0 25,259 15.1 956 6 167,472 200.0 Joccccccccccce Mutual Benefit 
82.2 10,704 4.5 6,740 2.8 3,220 1.4 9,893 4.2 30,557 12.9 3,031 1.3 236,957 100.0 |.....- Mutual Life, New York 
27 1,240 7.5 511 3.3 214 1.3 885 5.4 2,850] IAS 87 5 16,478 100.0 |...... oa .+Mutual Trust 
80.7 20,316 26 4 1,937 2.5 2,128 2.8 k 3,954 $.1 28,335 36.8 368 5 77,001 100.0 |....... National Life & Acc. 
3 4.576 7.0 1,373 2.1 732 1.1 5,475 8.4 12,156 18.6 403 6 65,203 100.0 Joccccccee National Life, Vt. 
| oy 10,052 6.2 2,367] 1.5 2,202} 1.4 6,533 | 4.0 21,154 | 13.0 1,529 9.4] 162,900 100.0 }......00. New England Mutual 
89.5 25,727 4.6 12,518 23 7,073 1.3 47,565 8 .6 92,883 16.8 7,183 1.3 553,516 | 100.0 Joccccccecscece New York Life 
79.2 16,74 5.0 £557 1.4 3,470 1.0 7,609 2.3 32,382 9.7 2,521 -8 332,278 900.0 J.ccccoee Northwestern Mutual 
: 73.6 3, 042 9.8 1,279] 4.1 449 1.4 1,440] 4.6 6,210 | 20.0 264 8 31,125 | 100.0 . Northwestern National 
; 6,199 10.8 1,923 34 864 1.5 5,15 9.0 14,136 24.7 958 1.7 57,274 | 100.0 foccccsccesces Pacific Mutual 
t 8,549 5.6 3,587 2.3 1,663 1.1] 7,393 4.8 21,192 13.8 3,187 2.1 153,902 100.0 j.....- eecccccene Penn Mutual 
: 82.8 4,587 6.7 1,435 2.1 961 14 3,345 4.9 10,328 15.0 212 3 68, 784 100.0 J.wccesscceces Phoenix Mutual 
80.0 4,123 53 1,627 2.1 981 1.3 3,263 4.2 9,994 12.9 3,289 4.3 77,182 100 .@ Jeccccccccce Provident Mutual 
81.1 127,982 9.4 34,885 2.6 24,877 1.8 64,128 4.7 251,872 18.6 19,642 1.4] 1,354,978 100 0 |....... Prudential Insurance 
- 4,440 10.4 1,058 2,5 52 1.2 ? 1,806 4.2 7,832 18.3 27 6 42, 767 100.0 | mcccccccccces Re lian Life 
75.0 
90.4 3,215 8.6 1,338 | 3.6 238 6 a 3,461] 9.3 8,252 | 22.2 1,055 2.8 37,241 100.0 |..........Southwestern Life 
) 819 553 6.2 351 3.9 129 1.4 637 7.1 1,670 18.7 85 -9 8,953 100.0 |........ State Life, Indiana 
88 2 3,934 7.7 1,490 2.9 706 1.4 2,476 4.8 8,606 16.8 1,139 2.2 51,296 100.0 Jecccccces State Mutual, Mass 
82.1 9,301 42 4.431 2.0 3,673 1.7 7,774 3.5 25,179 11.4 912 -4 °221,173 100.0 j.....+.- Travelers Insurance 
59.6 3,889 5.1 2,158 2.8 1,164 1.5 5,714 7.4 12,925 16 .8 801 1.0 76, 764 100.0 focvcccciccs -»+Union Central 
12,408 17.3 1,827 2.5 1,107 1.5 ? 13,422 18.7 28, 764 40.1 196 -3 71,770 100.0 pf weccceee Western & Southern 
82.3 
| 82.5 609, 746 7.5) 194,612 2.4 124, 728 1.5 442,150 5.4 11,371,236 | 16.8 75, 884 -9| 8,172,294 100. © Totals 1948 
at 575, 038 7.5) 179,605 2.3 135, 949 1.8 279, 157 3.7 11,169,749] 15.3 | 167,394 2.2) 7.663, 385 100.0 Totals 1947 
ts stock 
nts paid holders. 17 Includes .3 cents paid to stockholders. » Includes 1.9 cents paid to stockholders. p Includes 1.7 cents dividends and 
paid to 14.9 cents from surplus paid to stockholders under mutualization plan. q Includes .8 cents cash and 2.1 cents stock dividends to 
o stock- Stockholders. r Includes .5 cents paid to stockholders. 
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Geographical Changes in Group Life Insurance 


in Force by States—1940-1948 
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2| 62/53 g |ed,| 32 
STATE 55 Es 8 83 3B £25 ors 
;.| = 8 5 2 “4 
E A] si-|si-] - 6 ls | 88s 
1 | New York.... | 1 | 6,019 | 2,135] 3,894 | 183] 6,110 | 13,228 46.2 
2 | Pennsylvania | 2 | 3,551 | 1,442] 2,109 | 146] 4,230 | 7,970 53. 0 
© BR ccccece 5 | 2,850] 1,064| 1,786 | 168] 2,810 | 5,520 514 
4 |Michigan.... | 4 | 2,772 | 1,167] 1,605 | 137] 2,600 | 3,601 72.2 
5 |California.. | 6 | 2,644 808] 1,836 | 227] 3,500 | 6,572 53.3 
6 | Illinois.... | 3 | 2,035 | 1,244] 1,791 | 144] 4,510 | 7,088 63 .6 
7 |New Jersey.. | 7 | 1,713 621] 1,091 | 175 | 1,550 | 3,88 40.3 
8 | Texas....... | 8 | 1,446 477} 969 | 203] 2,300 | 3,804 60.5 
9 | Indiana..... |10 | 1,299 413| 876 | 212} 1,600 | 2,358 67.9 
10 | Massachusetts} 9 | 1,247 429} 818] 191] 2,200 | 3,980 55.3 
11 | Missouri.... | 11 920 368} 552 | 150] 1,840 | 2,597 70. 9 
12 | Connecticut. | 13 826 271} 555 | 205] 1,230 | 1,577 78.0 
13 | Wisconsin... | 14 167 270} 497] 184] 1,430 | 2,018 70.9 
14 | Minnesota... | 12 700 292} 408] 140] 1,100 | 1,556 70.7 
15 | No. Carolina.] 21 630 153} 477 | 312] 1,280 | 1,920 66.7 
16 | Tennessee... | 17 563 177} 386] 218 850 | 1,618 52.5 
17 | Georgia..... | 16 520 178| 344] 193 970 | 1,652 58.7 
18 | Virginia.... | 27 500 120} 380] 317 820 | 1,547 53.0 
19 | West Virginia] 15 494 198} 296] 149 720 | 1,08 66.5 
20 | Dist. of Col.| 18 477 165} 312] 189 420 645 65. 1 
21 | Louisiana... | 26 465 128} 337] 263 g40 | 1,245 67.5 
22 | Maryland.... | 28 450 111} 339] 305 660 | 1,433 46.1 
23 | Alabama..... | 22 441 148} 293] 198 600 | 1,214 49.4 
24 | Washington.. | 25 388 135] 263 | 195 760 | 1,384 54.9 
25 | Oklahoma.... | 20 383 158} 225] 142 520 883 58. 9 
26 | Kentucky.... | 24 350 135] 215] 159 570 | 1,249 45.7 
27 | Plorida..... | 31 289 79} 210] 266 740 | 1,576 47.0 
28 | Colorado,... | 19 288 159} 129] 81 400 657 60.9 
BD 1 BeGRsccccces 29 286 108} 178] 165 850 | 1,079 78.8 
30 | Kansas...... 23 274 140] 134] 96 660 782 84.4 
31 | Wes cccce 30 240 80 160 | 200 500 973 514 
32 | So. Carolina.| 33 225 67, 158] 236 490 806 60.8 
33 | Rhode Island | 34 171 47) 124] 264 390 748 52.1 
34 | Nebraska.... | 32 148 17 71] 92 360 532 67.7 
35 | Maine....... 38 124 36 88} 244 250 523 47.8 
36 | Arkansas.... | 35 116 43 73 | 170 410 597 | 68.7 
37 | Mississippi. | 37 115 39 76| 195 240 644 | 37.3 
38 | Utah........ | 39 112 36 76| 211 250 335 | 74.6 
39 | Arizona..... | 42 101 23 78| 339 130 2938 | 44.4 
40 | New Hampshire 41 98 29 69| 238 250 417| 60.0 
41 | Delaware:... | 40 94 31 63] 20 120 227| 52.9 
42 | Montana..... | 36 87 41 46] 112 90 196 | 45.9 
43 | Idaho,...... 43 52 18 34] 189 120 222] &.1 
44 | New Mexico.. | 45 47 12 35| 292 110 192 | 57.3 
45 | Vermont..... 48 41 11 30} 273 190 231 82.3 
46 | No. Dakota. .| 46 39 12 27] 225 210} +477] 44.0 
47 | Wyoming..... 44 38 14 4} 171 30 114] 26.3 
48 | So. Dakota.. | 47 33 12 21] 175 130 136] 95.6 
49 | Nevada... 49 25 5 20} 400 30 106} 28.3 
Totals...... 37, 493/13, 926 | 23,567 /169.2} 53,000! 93,426| 56.7 
+ 20 or more employees 
* In millions of dollars 
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Group Life in 
Force by States 
by Irving Davis 


Associate Editor 


HE table on Group Life Insur- 

ance in Force (1940-1948) by 
States was compiled in order to em- 
phasize not only geographical gains 
and losses but also potentials. From 
the standpoint of measuring the 
needs of the nation’s workers and 
the extent to which they approach 
the point of satisfaction, it is not 
enough to know that group life 
throughout these 48 States and the 
District of Columbia grew from 
nearly $14 billion in 1940 to more 
than $37 billion in 1948—truly a 
remarkable achievement. But, more 
important, what proportion of this 
increased coverage has been ex- 
tended to workers in those States 
with previously little protection? 
Also what proportion of the num- 
ber of total employers in each 
State are offering this protection to 
their workers? 

It is cheering to know, therefore, 
that of 20 States showing gains in 
position since 1940 as to insurance 
in force, 16 were not among the 
super-industrialized ones, the other 
four being California, Connecticut, 
Indiana and Ohio. Six of these, 
No. Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Louisiana, Maryland and Florida 
were among those showing an in- 
crease of more than 200 per cent. 
Virginia had the greatest gain with 
317 per cent. 

Three States—Kansas, So. Da- 
kota and Vermont — record more 
than 80 per cent ratio of covered 
employers to total employers in the 
State with 50 or more workers. 
Thirty-seven States have ratio of 
50 per cent or more of covered en- 
ployers to total employers with 50 
or more employees. 

New York, ranking first in in- 
surance in force, has, but 46.2 per 
cent of eligible employers covered; 
Pennsylvania, in second place, has 
ratio of 53 per cent; Ohio, third in 
volume, 51.2 per cent; California, 
fifth in volume, 53.3 per cent; New 
Jersey, seventh in volume, 40.3 per 
cent. 

The most notable changes among 
the States which are large factors 
in group life were in Ohio and IIli- 
nois; the latter dropped from third 
place in 1940 to sixth in 1948; Ohio 
rose from fifth to third place. 

A careful study of the table 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Group Accident and Health Insurance Premiums and Losses 


By States—1948 and 1943 









































Ratio Ratio os 
Premi Premiums | #5 
writ Written | 5 § 
STATE Premiums Losses Premiums Losses To Losses = 
Rank Rank|} Written Paid Paid Written Paid Paid F 2 
1948 1943 1948 1948 1948 1943 1943 1943 = 
1 | New York........ 2 | 44,729,008] 27,442,664] 61.4 16, 681, 978 11,441,457 68.6 | 19 
2 | California...... 3 | 36,070,413 | 21,004,711] 58.2 16,608, 770 13,388,466 80.6 | 39 
3 | TWlinois........ 5 | 33,397,563 | 21,018,958] 62.9 13,011,283 8,049,502 61.9 | 22 
4 |Pennsylvania.... | 6 | 29,704,052] 19,256,836] 64.8 11, 752,359 7,406, 387 63.0 | 24 
S “ROG uidcossusas 4 | 28,259,283 | 18,723,524] 66.3 13, 291,278 8, 703 , 634 65.5 | 35 
€ | Michigan........ 1 | 27,090,610] 18,533,989] 68.4 24,537, 123 18,659,072 76.0 | 48 
7 Massachusetts... | 10 20,184,544 12,380,782] 61.3 5,223,374 3,202,883 6) 3 7 
8 | Indiana......... 1 14,755,216 | 9,993,592] 67.7 6,718,993 4, 827, 843 71.9 | 36 
9 New Jersey....ee- 8 13 , 709, 604 8,315,363] 60.7 6,064,451 3,911,852 64.5 | 30 
a DU os Scanned 11 11,087,151] 7,635,335] 68.9 4,965,122 3,491,918 70.3 | 31 
11 | Wisconsin....... 13 11,080,429} 7,742,503] 69.9 3, 797,466 2,619, 005 69.0 | 14 
12 | Connecticut..... 9 9,275,947| 6,411,007] 69.1 5, 287, 025 4,353,224 82.3 | 43 
13. | Missouri........ | 12 8,948,244] 5,013,259] 56.0 4,016,119 2,532,010 63.0 | 32 
14 | No. Carolina.... | 17 7,350,492] 5,516,277] 75.0 2,428,614 1,731,209 71.3 | 13 
15 | Tennessee....... 19 6,609,456 | 3,345,524] 50.6 2,150, 145 1,445,610 67.2 | 12 
16 | Minnesota ...... 22 6,039,840] 3,890,158] 64.4 1,832, 640 1,153,394 62.9 | 10 
17 | Virginia........ | 16 5,499,848] 2,953,574] 53.7 2,525, 049 2,117, 864 83.9 | 34 
1g | West Virginia... | 15 5,438,105] 3,660,626] 67.3 2,593,359 1,741,665 67.2 | 40 
19 | Georgia......... 20 5,371,331] 3,973,603] 74.0 2,100, 483 1,152, 235 54.9 | 21 
20 | So. Carolina.... | 25 4,633,769] 3,270,079] 70.6 1,460,901 1,002,738 68.6 | 5 
21 UR iinacinenicns 28 4,339,283 | 2,948,838] 68.0 1,372,707 975,758 71.1 | 11 
22 | Alabama.... ..... | 24 4,135,738 | 2,761,429] 6638 1,492,021 1, 054, 204 70.7 | 17 
23. | Maryland........ 14 3,921,579 | 2,781,446] 70.9 3,260,426 2,477,949 76.0 | 46 
24 | Kentucky........ | 23 3,730,621 2,290,101] 61.4 1,522,089 802, 428 52.8 | 26 
25 | Oklahoma........ | 29 3,689,246] 2,400,201] 65.1 1, 288, 336 965, 179 74.9 | 15 
26 jWashington....... 27 3,409,657 | 2,037,191] 59.7 1,428, 718 929, 261 65.0 | 28 
enna 31 | 3,312,124] 2,018,819] 61.0 892,045 543 ,359 60.9 | 9 
28 Louisiana... eoeee | 30 2,998, 102 2,076,373 69 .3 1, 048, 705 647, 262 61.7 29 
29 |Wansas.... = +--+.) 21 | 2,869,387 | 1,640,307) 57.2 2,020,392 1,348,547 66.7 | 45 
30 |Maine. ..ceceeeees 37 2,573, 845 2,051,374 79.7 485,943 410,395 845 4 
31 New iiampshire.... | 36 2,096 ,502 1,499,439 71.5 519, 227 396, 686 16.4 6 
32 |Nebraska....-ee- «| 46 1,753,463 1,218,923 69.5 113, 805 43, 792 38.5 3 
33 JOTegOl.. +++ eee + | 26 1,696,314 951,938] 56.1 1,452, 140 1,001,391 69.0 | 47 
34 |Vermont.....--. | 42 1,505,361 | 1,213,069] 80.6 229, 554 168,720 73.5 | 2 
35 |District of Col..] 32 1,394, 734 839,822] 60.2 768, 530 493,128 64.2 | 42 
36 [ahode islend..... 35 | 1,366, 108 822,620] 60.2 539, 486 411,310 76.2 | 23 
37 UTA. . aw vee eevee | 38 1,352,337 897,156 | 66.3 472, 834 297, 805 63.0 | 16 
3 Colorado.... +++. 33 1,295,955 867,854 | 67.0 741,364 538, 878 72.7 | 44 
39 [ Arkansas. .... « »-| 36 1, 288, 944 770,780 | 59.8 539, 826 344,268 63.8 | 27 
40 |MiSSiSS1pp1.. ..+- 39 1,141, 751 721,445 | 63.2 459, 248 238,828 52.0 | 25 
41 Delaware. « «see +s 40 923 ,349 430,939 46.7 434, 232 300, 843 69.3 | 38 
42 Arizona. cocccccce 41 849, 890 435,125 51.2 390, 159 221,587 56.8 | 33 
ee aeons 18 | , 840,860} 480,950 | 57.2 2,415, 655 639, 248 26.5 | 49 
44 Idaho... cscoee | 43 485,177 310,501 64.0 185, 761 126,306 68.0 | 20 
45 |So Dakota....... 49 440,613 309, 173 70.2 61,018 42,596 69.8 1 
46 ilontana co ccccccce 44 382,219 268,493 70 .2 179,543 120,921 S73 1 37 
47 No. Dakota peeeses 47 358,315 266,019 74.2 90, 839 59, 291 65.3 8 
48 |Wyoming.......+6. 45 343, 680 230,087 66.9 125,372 53,334 42.5 | 18 
49 |Nevada...... se 48 158, 354 88 , 805 56. 1 85,075 38,512 45.3 | 41 
WEARS. occce ove 383, 888, 413 | 245, 711, 581 64.0 172, 473, 602 119, 230, 797 69 2 
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REINSURANCE 
CONTRACTS 


hy 4 , a” Oden 


PRESIDENT, NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 


JD EINSURANCE SIDELIGHTS” was the topic 

of an address delivered by Mr. Oden 
before the American Life Convention at its 
annual meeting in Chicago. His study of a par- 
ticular phase—reinsurance contracts—is_ pre- 
sented in these columns . . ED. 


EINSURANCE contracts may 
be either on the annual renew- 
able term or the coinsurance basis. 
The annual renewable term plan 
is based upon the reinsurance of 
the net amount at risk computed by 
deducting from the original face 
amount of the reinsurance the ter- 
minal reserve corresponding to that 
face amount. The premium for each 
year is calculated by multiplying 
the net amount at risk by the rein- 
suring company’s premium rate for 
the attained age. 

Under the coinsurance plan the 
reinsuring company assumes a 
share of a risk according to the 
terms which govern the policy of 
the direct writing company. The 
reinsuring company receives pre- 
miums, less commissions, propor- 
tionate to its share in the policy. 

Types of Reinsurance Contracts 

The automatic contract provides 
for either all, or a definite part, of 
a company’s first excess to be ceded 
to the reinsurance company. The 
reinsuring company binds itself un- 
conditionally to accept reinsurance 
up to a stipulated amount, gener- 
ally a multiple of the amount kept 
by the direct writing company in 
accordance with the company’s es- 
tablished limits of retention. This 
type of contract enables a direct 
Writing company to issue a policy 
for any amount up to the sum of its 
own retention plus the automatic 


reinsurance coverage without await- 
ing the reinsurer’s confirmation. 

An automatic contract may cover 
a direct writing company’s stand- 
ard business or substandard busi- 
ness, or both. 

An automatic contract may be on 
either the coinsurance or the an- 
nual renewable term basis. 

Any risk not covered by the auto- 
matic provision of an automatic 
contract—(that is, risks in excess 
of the direct writing company’s re- 
tention plus automatic coverage, 
and risks on which the direct writ- 
ing company prefers to retain noth- 
ing)—may be submitted on a facul- 
tative basis. 

A facultative contract provides 
that the direct writing company 
shall submit each application for 
reinsurance individually, with 
copies of all its papers which re- 
late to the insurability of the 
risk. The reinsuring company will 
promptly transmit its decision, usu- 
ally by wire, to the direct writing 
company. The use of air mail by 
the direct writing company in sub- 
mitting papers has greatly speeded 
up action on facultative business. 

A facultative contract may be on 
either the coinsurance or the an- 
nual renewable term basis. 

Substandard 

Reinsurance companies do a very 
large volume of business on sub- 
standard lives, thus enabling direct 





writing companies to issue some 
form of policy on most applications 
—reducing their rejected applica- 
tions to a minimum. 

Substandard reinsurance may be 
ceded under an automatic contract 
if the direct writing company has 
a definite schedule of retentions for 
substandard risks. The reinsuring 
company will consider facultatively 
substandard risks on which the di- 
rect writing company retains noth- 
ing for its own account. 

General Provisions 

The liability of the reinsurer co- 
incides with that of the ceding 
company. The general provisions 
of the contract describe the forms 
to be used in ceding business, and 
the manner in which cessions are 
ta be made. The plan of reinsur- 
ance is stated, as well as the rates 
to be charged, and how extra pre- 
miums are to be treated. There is 
usually a provision for reimburse- 
ment of taxes when the reinsuring 
company is not taxed independently 
of the ceding company. The con- 
tract also states the method of pre- 
mium payments, usually annually 
regardless as to how the ceding 
company’s premiums are paid, and 
the procedure to be followed in 
handling commissions. The ceding 
company’s accounting is on a 
monthly basis, paying for pre- 
miums falling due during the month 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(in Millions) ORDINARY INSURANCE Estimated Change 
WRITTEN in Civilian Pop- 
(io Millions) ulation Between 
= July 1, 1948 and 2 
% 4 of To 
of State et 2, 8 ny 
° to Total % % Income 
STATES . Increase Increase to Total % Increase Per Capita Paid for 
1938 1948 in in in of Total] 1946 | 1947 1948 in Insurance | Insurance 
$ s 10 Years 10 Years 1948 Population] $ | $ $ 2 Years | Number % in Force *| in 1948 
Alabama. ....eseeees 628 1,193 -90 1,00 +90 1,99 182 184 190 4 70,000 | 2.5 563 1,3 
AFiZONA... cece ecees 166 411 1.47 +43 +31 +48 53 69 B 43 196,000 [39.4 727 1.5 
APKANSOS..csseeeees 399 692 +73 +52 +52 1,33 102 109 109 7 “12,000 [-0.6 417 +9 
California......++4 4,273 | 9,133 1,14 8.57 6.89 7.09 |1,272 [1,315 | 1,344 6 3,360,000 |49.0 1,137 1.4 
Colorado, ....seeees 661 1,215 - 84 98 92 +82 182 177 173 “5 64,000 | 5.7 1,254 1.4 
Connecticut..... ee 1,407 2,563 +82 2.04 1.93 1,36 270 273 271 278,000 16.3 1,704 1.8 
Delaware, .....sse0. 254 412 +62 +28 -31 +31 44 46 50 l4 34,000 |12.7 1,687 1.6 
District of Colun.. 620 1, 083 75 «82 -82 -€0 132 134 131 -1 179,000 |27.2 1, 808 1.4 
Plorida....ccsesees 640 1,677 1.62 1,83 1,27 1.66 261 262 265 2 503,000 | 26.6 808 1.4 
GEOrgia...sececeees 917 1,777 +94 1,52 1,34 2.17 2€6 258 278 5 44,000 1.4 725 1.6 
WAN. ccccccecccced 190 374 97 +32 28 +40 56 58 55 | 61,000 /11.6 727 1.0 
Tllinois.......+++4 6,296 [10,256 63 6.99 7.74 5.71 }1,132 [1,145 1,118 -1 413,000 | 5.2 1,590 1.5 
Indiana. ....++++++4 1,689 3,220 91 2.70 2.43 2.68 449 442 445 1 488,000 [14.2 1,154 1.9 
TOWB. «2 +60 teeeeeed 1,437 | 2,542 77 1.95 1,92 1.79 312 331 300 4 74, 000 2.9 1, 083 1.0 
K@nS@S....eeeeeeeed 837 1,557 - 86 1,27 1,18 1,30 234 227 229 °2 84,000 | 4.7 966 1.4 
Kentucky...... eevee 843 1,459 +7 1, 09 1,10 1.95 199 195 189 “5 -12,000 |-0.4 633 1,2 
Louisiana....... eed 699 1,274 82 1,01 - 96 1,77 179 176 175 -2 222, 000 9.4 671 1.5 
MAiNe....ceeees +4 414 700 69 +50 53 -61 79 80 76 “4 50,000 | 5.9 928 1,1 
Maryland........+- 41,126 | 2,126 89 1, 76 1,60 1,47 255 259 261 2 311,000 [17.2 1,195 1.4 
Massachusetts.....4 3,158 | 4,911 56 3.09 3.71 3.17 544 513 467 | “14 310, 000 7.2 1,328 1,3 
Michigan.......... 4 2,808 5,282 88 4.36 3.99 4.25 668 669 648 -3 956,000 |18.2 1, 296 2.3 
Minnesota........+4 1,658 | 2,765 67 1,9 2.09 2.01 326 342 329 1 141, 000 5.0 1,181 1.5 
Mississippi.......4 399 684 71 +50 52 1,45 96 93 92 “4 -79,000 |-3.6 378 9 
MiSSOUFL.....see0e 2,284 | 3, 667 61 2.44 2.77 2.66 449 483 431 4 106,000 | 2.8 1,179 1.5 
MONTANB. «1 seeeeeee 255 461 81 +36 35 +35 55 61 66 20 50,000 |-9.0 1,072 1,0 
NebrasSk@.....s++++ 764 1,301 70 +95 -98 88 174 174 165 “5 35,000 |-2.7 1,129 1.1 
Nevada.....sseees ° 51 125 1.45 +13 - 09 -ll 18 21 25 39 54,000 |48.8 915 1.3 
New Hampshire..... 296 504 7 +37 -38 -36 61 59 52 “15 30,000 | 6.0 1,151 1.4 
New Jersey......+-+4 3,196 | 5,847 83 4.68 4.41 3.26 674 645 619 -8 573,000 | 13.8 1,585 1,7 
New Mexico....ss+. 116 270 1.33 +27 +20 -39 48 47 56 17 29, 000 5.5 557 1.2 
New York......+++++413,663 [20,261 48 11.64 15.29 9.74 |2,138 [1,996 | 1, 887 °12 739,000 | 5.5 1,847 14 
North Carolina....4 1,019 | 2,023 99 1.77 1.53 2.60 3 298 321 5 191, 000 5.4 699 1.6 
North Dakota...... 212 453 1.14 +43 +34 -40 57 65 65 14 -60,000 |-9.3 845 +9 
° 8,316 5 6.29 6. 28 5.37 955 929 925 3 927,000 13.4 1,424 1,7 
1,401 - 69 1,01 1, 06 1,57 204 272 217 6 48,000 |-2.1 717 1.5 
1,191 1,01 1, 06 - 90 1,12 165 173 171 4 549,000 [50.4 873 1.2 
11,019 +63 7.51 8.32 7.17 | 1.260 [1,253 1, 256 .* 568,000 | 5.7 1,391 1.7 
844 70 -61 +64 +51 97 95 93 “4 31,000 | 4.4 1,364 3.4 
South Carolina.... 453 819 81 - 65 62 1.36 111 16 113 2 64,000 | 3.4 527 1.1 
South Dakota...... 217 457 1.11 +42 34 +42 64 79 78 22 34,000 |-5.4 802 9 
Tennessee......+++ 895 1,596 +78 1,24 1,20 2.18 225 213 220 -2 254,000 |-8.7 679 1.5 
TEXAS. cece eeees 2,357 | 5,012 1,13 4.68 3.78 5.04 851 850 918 8 904,000 | 14.1 876 1,7 
Utah..... eccccccce 274 599 1,19 +57 +45 46 92 87 99 8 117,000 | 21.3 1,061 1.7 
Vermont. .wcseeeees 212 344 +62 -23 +26 +25 41 40 40 -2 4,000 1,1 1,061 1,3 
Virginia........ ++} 1,05 | 2,09 1,02 1,87 1.58 2. 09 294 297 310 5 346,000 | 13.1 850 2.7 
Wash ington........ 986 1, 924 95 1.65 1,45 1,69 282 276 270 4 697,000 |40.2 939 1,2 
West Virginia..... 628 1,049 -67 74 +79 1,31 141 141 146 4 8, 000 «4 807 1.6 
Wisconsin........ +} 1,837 | 3,397 - 85 2.75 2.56 2. 367 388 396 8 161,000 | 5.1 1, 262 1.4 
WYOMING. .eeeceeees 116 220 90 -19 +17 -20 29 33 35 21 30,000 712.0 779 2.3 
Totals..... seeeeeel 75, 818) 132, 500 +73 100, 00 100. 00 100. 00 | 16, 450} 16, 437) 16, 255 -1 13, 888, 000 | 10.6 1,170 1,5 















































* Ordinary and Group Insurance 


IN MILLIONS 


OF DOLLARS 





1@ States Showing Largest Gains io 
Insurance in Force from 1938 to 1948 


10 States Showing Least Gains in 
Insurance in Force from 1938to 1948 


10 States Showing Least Gains in 
Insurance Written from 1946 to 1948 





NOW VOPR. cccccccccccccccceccece 6,598 
Califormin. ..ccccccccccccccces 4, 860 
Pennsylvania. ..ccccccccccseces 4, 255 
FARIROIB. oo cccccccccccccccccce 3,960 
GIG. cccccccce eecccecccecocooes 3,565 
TORAB. co ccccccccccccccceccccccs 2,655 
NOW JOTSCY...ccecccccssccccecs 2,651 
MIGRIGMR. ccccccccccccccccccece 2,474 
Massachusetts. ....ssesseeececs 1, 753 
WISCONSIN, cc ccccccccccsescsece 1,560 





NeVada....++- ececcccccccccsoce sees 74 
WYOMING. . ccccccccccces cocvessccers 104 
Vermont....seees PTUTTTITTT TTT TTT 132 
NeW MOZICO... cccccscccccccccccccces 154 
Delaware....ccccsccccoees ° 158 
WGAhO. .cccrccccccce socsccscccccecs 184 
MONTANA. cccccccccccee cosecccccces 206 
New Hampshire... .ccccccsscceese cece 208 
South Dakota.......s.se0+ 240 
ROPER DakotO..ccccccces © seccccess 241 


19 States Showing Largest Gains in 

Insurance Written from 1946 to 1948 

California.....ccecsccceescececs 72 
TORS. ccccccccccccccccccccsccces 67 
WISCERB IR. ccccccccce coccccccese 29 
APIZODR. ccc ccccccccccccscccceces 23 
North Carolina........seeeeeeees 16 
VAPSiNiA. 0. cccccccccccccecccecs 16 
South Dakota. ......cececeseceees 14 
GRIGROMR. cc ccccccccccccccccccces 13 
GOOF EIB. cccccccccccccccceccccess 12 
MOMCANA. cc ccccccccccccccccccece 11 





NOW VOPR. ccccccccccccccesece -251 
MaSSachusSetts...cccscesecees “71 
NOW JOTSCY. .ccccccsccccccese “55 
GIO. .ccccccccce eecccccccces -30 
MACHIGAN. .cccccccccccccecccs -20 
MASSOUFL. . cccccccccccccccece “18 
TUDIROIS. .cccccccccccccccose “4 
TOWER. ccccccccccccccccccccese “12 
Wash ingteOR.. ccccccccccccsece 12 
BONCECKY. o ccccccccccesccesce -10 








By Paul Reddy 


ANAGERS of Agency Depart- 
ments of the Life Insurance 
in their 
daily work the regional pattern of 


Companies, who create 


life insurance sales, are constantly 
searching for source material to 
use as a guide in the creation of 
this regional pattern. 

The pattern of 
sales changes as time passes. The 
place where sales are made are not 
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life insurance 


the same this year as they were last 
year. Changes in population affect 
the sales potential from year to 
year. Managers of Agency depart- 
ments are aware of these facts and 
are constantly studying and being 
guided accordingly. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES-—-INDUSTRIAL 
———— 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(in Thousands) INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
WRITTEN * 
% ; of Total 
% of State (in Thousands} State 
of Total STATES % to Total % % Per Capita Income 
State Increase Increase of of Increase| Insurance Paid for 
Income 1938 1948 in in Total Total 1946 1947 1948 in Qutstanding| Insurance 
~~ for $ $ 10 Years 10 Years | in 1948 | Population S $ $ 2 Years Pe in 1948 
rance 
in 1948 MMM iccessess 188,171] 757,697 303.7 5.32 2.44 1.98 | 249,113 | 214,165] 247,295 -1 261 - 96 
he APIZONA. ...000000. 9, 546 44, 894 370.6 +33 14 45 8,753 9,233 11,413 30 64 13 
nt ArkaNS@S.....0000. 65,455] 160, 111 144.6 -88 52 1.33 61, 964 54,743 58, 879 -5 83 -35 
= California........ 726,956] 1,298, 645 78.6 5.34 4.18 6.84 | 148,895 | 159,672] 181,740 22 125 11 
14 Colorad0....+..+++ 90,174] 131,586 45.9 +39 -42 - 80 17, 508 13,531 14,362 -18 110 - 08 
ats Connecticut....... 497,447] 608,600 22.3 1.04 1.96 1.38 46, 774 48,593 50, 995 9 306 +15 
8 Delaware.......+0. 82,465} 114,557 38.9 +30 .37 «20 14,718 17, 708 18, 005 22 382 +34 
1.6 District of Col 173,256] 257,932 48.9 -79 - 83 -60 54, 118 55, 662 66, 877 24 299 -36 
1.4 Plorida........++. 227,894] 726,598 218.8 4.66 2.34 1.62 | 315,839 | 229,982] 463,887 47 299 1.68 
14 Georgia.........06 317,741] 1,012,608 218.7 6.50 3.26 2.19 | 408,480 | 298,697] 406,606 ve 320 1.32 
1. 
. iiiieiiecan cine 8,426 12, 879 52.8 -04 - 04 37 848 907 921 220 -01 
1.0 Illinois.......... 1,461,700] 2,035,450 39.3 5.36 6.55 5.85 | 192,026] 199,521] 232,348 21 244 +15 
15 ii ccessacics 608,569] 931, 890 53.1 3.02 3. 00 2.67 | 117,787 | 117,847] 125,874 7 238 23 
1.9 BME. cosescscvcess 137,943] 196,450 42.4 55 -63 1.81 18, 625 19, 394 18, 107 -3 15 -46 
1.0 KANSAS... sees eee ee 134,067] 219,426 63.7 -80 71 1.34 33,584 32, 139 35, 110 5 116 -14 
1.4 
Mentuchy.......00. 270,543] 529,498 95.7 2.42 1.70 1.94 | 111,766 | 119,795] 146,414 31 185 56 
1.2 Louisiana......... 179,250} 300, 935 72.6 1.14 -97 1.77 52,588 58, 691 68,529 30 116 27 
1.5 MAINE. 0. cvecccees 117,939} 159, 919 35.6 -39 51 -62 15,410 16, 105 15, 723 2 178 +15 
11 Waryland........+. 501,426] 771,301 53.8 2.52 2.48 1.49 | 139,979 | 143,264] 136,742 -2 358 -44 
1.4 wassachusetts..... 1,181,792] 1,468, 724 24.3 2.68 4.72 3.23 | 133,644 | 139,738] 151,532 13 317 092 
1.3 
Michigan........+. 684,979} 1,140,891 66.6 4.26 3.67 4.23 | 128,168] 127,846] 140,954 10 184 +15 
2.3 Minnesota......... 193,800} 256,281 32.2 -58 -82 2.01 21,953 22, 488 20,344 “7 87 -50 
1.5 Mississippi....... 49,652] 138,001 177.9 - 83 -44 1.46 63, 797 58, 456 64, 822 2 65 -41 
9 MisSOUPi.....2.s0. 583,966, 837, 804 43.5 2.38 2.69 2.72 | 119,019] 116,015] 136,402 15 215 - 26 
a. Hontana....ceseeee 15, 220 20, 156 32.4 - 05 -07 -34 1, 293 1,277 1, 115 -14 39 WM 
Nebraska........0. 64,578 91,052 41.0 +28 - 29 -90 12, 788 9,569 10,551 “17 71 -58 
1.1 NOVAda...cecceeees 459 2, 967 546.4 -02 -01 -10 77 6 304 295 18 eee 
1.3 New Hampshire...... 97,417 135, 052 38.6 +35 -43 -38 12, 660 13, 048 14, 076 11 258 +21 
1.4 New Jersey......+- 1,466,812 | 1,648,717 12.4 1.7 5.30 3.23 | 126,156 |] 132,319] 139,837 1 346 -19 
¢ New MexiCO......6. 15,459 43,530 181.6 26 14 -38 9, 162 10, 697 10,579 15 76 +17 
New York......s+0s 3,693,731 | 3,568, 746 -3.4 21.17 11.48 9.88 | 277,876 | 275,128] 292,912 5 251 1 
1.4 North Garolina.... 328, 374 852, 181 159.5 4.90 2.74 2.58 | 222,510] 231,073] 222,253 $s 224 -63 
1.6 North Dakota...... 458 1,726 276.9 -01 -01 -38 97 154 150 55 3 eee 
9 Wi dicescsankesa 1,400,438 | 2,116,719 51.1 6.70 6.81 5.35 | 265,084] 241,823] 278,458 5 270 +23 
ae Oklahoma.......0++ 100, 161 190, 764 90.5 - 85 -61 1.59 36, 973 37, 035 43,419 17 83 -18 
2 a Te 42, 637 68, 894 61.6 25 +22 1. 08 5,307 5,124 6,114 15 42 +28 
it Pennsy lvania...... 2,486,019} 3,438, 909 38.3 8.91 11. 06 7.33 | 372,608} 396,396] 389,362 4 328 -26 
+ Rhode Island...... 228, 726 299, 536 31.0 -66 - 96 52 23, 800 25, 000 27, 832 17 402 +24 
rir South Carolina.... 221,110 760,409 243.9 5.04 2.45 1.36 | 222,469] 224,976] 267,527 20 384 1.56 
at South Dakota...... 293 2, 161 637.5 -02 -01 -40 42 12 95 126 4 + 
1.5 Tennessee.......+. 295 , 203 707, 286 139.6 3.85 2.27 2.16 | 214,739 | 200,103] 234,677 9 222 -77 
7 MIG. cc cencccseee 444,249] 1,229,622 176.8 7.34 3.96 4.95 | 309,231] 304,898} 350,420 13 167 -40 
7 DM. cas caxancneus 34, 283 58, 795 71.5 -23 -19 45 5, 206 6, 203 5,414 4 88 -61 
13 SEs cinacnaene 47, 153 59, 894 27.0 -12 -19 - 26 5, 930 6, 033 6,563 11 165 -16 
27 Virginia.......... 343,451 802, 658 133.7 4.29 2.58 2.09 | 210,297] 232,097] 278,642 32 263 -84 
1.2 Washington........ 105, 746 139,483 31.9 .32 45 1.64 10, 152 10,402 12, 045 19 57 -34 
16 West Virginia..... 150, 456 313, 946 108.7 1.54 1.01 1.31 60, 240 57, 827 58, 628 -3 164 +27 
a WiscONSiN...c.es000 319, 273 424, 283 32.9 -98 1.36 2.26 31, 982 31,718 30,597 -4 129 -65 
2.3 WRNNE vcscccsee 1, 090 2,454 125.1 -01 -01 -18 42 5 63 50 9 eee 
— 
15 NR sans sisccece 20,395, 947 | 31,092,617 48.7 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 | 4,912,077 | 4,727, 115) 5,495,514 12 213 27 
IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
—S= 
pains in 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
; to 1948 in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Britten fros in Insurance Written from 
1938 to 1948 1938 to 1948 1946 to 1948 1946 to 1948 
-251 Pennsylvania. ...ccccccecccees 952,890 | NeW YOrk.....ccecesccccceee CUCL er es ee aaa -3, 237 
“71 WEBS. ccc ccccccccccccccecess 785,373 | North Dakota.........seeee- 1,268 | Virginia... ..ccccccccccccccece 68,345 | Colorado. ........seeeeeees -3.146 
55 thio beccccccescesecesoocesece 716, 281 BGMIRE, « ccccccccecsseccece 1,364 Seuth Carelaae, coccccecscesecs 45,058 RERARBOR. cocccecccccccesee -3, 085 
-30 BOTB LAL. eee eee ee eeeeeeeees 694,867 }| South Dakota...........se- 1, G88 | TOROS... ccccccvevccescececcece 41,189 | Nebraska.......... evccccce 22,237 
-20 Niinois, WITTTTrriritrrt ttre 573, 750 | Nevada. .cccccccccccccccccce 2,508 | TLLinois....ccccccccccccccces 40,322 | GeOrgia.....csseeeeeeecees 1,874 
“18 MMFerMik.. ccc cccoccccescccs 571,689 | IdAhO...ccccccccccccccccces 4,453 | Kentucky......seeeeeseeeecees 34,648 | Alabama....... tt eeeeeeeees 1,818 
“4 EERE 569,526 | Nontana..........esceeceees 4.936 | California.............. eeeee 32,845 | West Virginia............ . °1,612 
“12 South Carolina.......sseeeee 539,299 | Vermont......cccceeeececece 12,741 | Tennessee.........eeeeees eeee 19,938 | Minnesota..... eecececs Sees -1.609 
12 North Carolina.....sccccccecs 523, 807 ntetiebnedsébenentccasees 24,512 | Massachusetts.........seeee- 17,888 | Wisconsin..... cceccececcce -1,385 
“10 oo rineaebaiene CHET. SOc cccessiccinsacensis a eae 89,208 f  BPRssccascsesecoccessecce +518 
meee 
ere last a sal ; 
. affect These managers are not in direct and hamlet of the United States. The tables given on these two 
rear to | “tact with policyholders and pros- The decisions they make have to pages should serve as an excel- 
depart- pects. In addition they must have take into consideration every one lent guide for these managers of 
ets and the overall picture in front of them of these factors. They must study Agency Departments. Interesting 
1 being | * all times. These men have to them in order to know where to ex- and valuable comparison may readi- 
roaam through every village town pand or contract selling effort. (Concluded on page 68) 
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rfl zi} & 
$9) ea) s4) . Cash in Total 
z ; $ 2 Beal Estate Real Estate Total Total Collateral Preaian Loans to Office Deferred All Other Admitted 
2 = = al Owned Mortgages Boods Stocks Loans Notes Policyholders | and Bank Presiums Assets Assets 
314 | 66 | 380 [1948] $1,054, 437,€55 | $10,822,703, 215] $37,964,807,017 $1,427, 235, 699] $9, 279, 273 | $ 46,944,901 | $1,907,425, 159 | $909, 421,262 |$822, 200, 289 | $547, 426, 482 | $55, 511,882, 15) 
332 398 |1947]} 860,199,497 | 8,674,576,520] 36,756, 427,831 | 1, 290,483, 280] 9,023,515 | 60,126,117 | 1,876,822,045 |1,020, 442,096 | 784,084,865 | 310,740,979 | 51,742,986, 754 
304 | 66 | 370/194 734,936,958 | 7,154,745, 375] 35,350,062, 111 | 1, 247,228,446] 6,800,938 | 64,297,905] 1,826,468,304 | 774,178,519 | 703,053,745 | 329,023,650] 48, 190,795,951 
2 | 66 | 348/1945] 856,702,941 | 6,635,981,659| 32,605,873,512 | 998,609,387] 3,181,392 | 67,992,223] 1,893,983,928 | 780,246,958 | 638,237,377 | 316,331,840] 44,797,041, 217 
239 | 66 | 305 |1944] 1,061,434,759 | 6,674,550, 465] 28,537, 436,264 | 703,805,004] 3,688,114] 89,259,916 | 2,044,496, 178 | 710,889,907 | 575,552,194 | 652,861,087 | 41,053,973, aa 
zo | 66 | 35 ]1943} 1,349,925,965 | 6, 700,832,939] 24.687.751.592 | 605,614,844] 5,387,706 | 97,373,994] 2,275.775,760 | 874,514,501 | 542,861,757 | 625,345,451] 37,766,395, 509 
237 | 66 | 303 }1942] 1,658,700,74 | 6,712,070, 365] 21,428,704,205 | 558,665,150] 5,955,427 | 95,350,230] 2,587,359,673 | 724,869,562 | 527,046,866 | 632,689,121} 34,931,411,38 
238 | 66 | 304]1941] 1,873,038,586 | 6,427,699,736] 18,942,695,574 | 550,946,490] 8,830,074 | 104,788,670] 2,814,289,260 | 877,405,162 | 521,351,861 | 609,919,687 | 32,730,965, 10 
2% | & | 305/1940] 2,059,985,765 | 5,957,904,221] 16,982,878,255 | 554,268,843] 8,632,882 | 114,767,895] 2,976,108, 141 |1,048,429,325 | 508,128,370 | 591,050,901 | 30,802,154, 599 
240 | 66 | 306/1939] 2, 133,633,964 | 5,669, 198,998] 15,625,852,081 | 536,197,895] 5,626,547 | 125,443,739] 3,122, 227,729 | 929,797, 499,892,337 | 596,540,321 | 29,243, 411,48 
240 | 66 | 306 |1938] 2,177,300,720 | 5,444, 459,650] 14,381,450,999 | 537,705,667] 7,015,908 | 163,101,325 | 3,225,832,039 | 769,605,813 | 485,638,263 | 562,550,156 | 27,754, 660, 541 
242 66 308 [1937 2,190, 494,006 5,22, 414,535] 13, 182,860,098 512,935,034] 8,617,664 | 171,224,737 | 3,228,259, 157 725,618,717 | 474,566,273 | 525,058,998 | 26,249,049, 219 
250 | 65 | 315 |1996] 2,144,188,625 | 5,111, 437,287] 11,782,425,901 | 560,074,362] 9,876,464 | 181,876,337 | 3, 229,318,098 | 842,266,729 | 464,119,737 | 548,732,819 | 24,874, 316,39 
275 | 65 | 3401/1935] 1,986,132,729 | 5,330,860,364] 9,964.946,595 | 531,377, 293]12.759,589 | 184,808,932 | 3,354,800, 364 | 828,597,879 | 459,710,145 | 553,501,724] 23, 216, 495,614 
248 | 65 | 313 |1934] 1,689,083,484 | 5,856,609,934] 8, 460,289,189 | 437,882,520] 15,079,934 | 155,660,310 | 3,502,114,676 | 613,268,083 | 456,395,526 | 657,410,213] 21,843,793,6@ 
252 6€ 318 | 1933 1, 264, 389 , 006 6,681,652,321] 7,117,321,318 4% ,935,016] 19,502,626 | 167,986,105 | 3,601,370,082 451,425,372 | 449,299,899 | 702,844,514] 20,895,725, 2% 
m0 | 6 | 328 /1932] 933,947,996 | 7,316,093,037| 6.766.924.729 | 523,564,056] 23,648,925 | 139,181,956 | 3,666,570,007 | 323,852,430 | 461,683,581 | 598,645,340 | 20,754,112, 108 
24 | 68 | 342]1931] 683,234,746 | 7,652, 287,150] 6,723,735,232 | 517,565,170] 31,322,870 | 116,855,835 | 3,252,290,710 | 178,661,510 | 466,632,976 | 537,353,631 | 20,159,939,830 
233 69 352 | 1930 547, 562, 161 7,577,943,941] 6,352,333,205 465,951, 112] 31,008,034 | 100,798,448 | 2,706, 213,747 152,216,379 | 439,893,966 | 505,690,104] 18,879,611,097 
25 | ce | 353 Ji9m 463,864,187 | 7,297, 308,606] 5,923,888,925 | 356,342,635] 31,605,138 | 89,280,674 | 2, 290,079,713 | 146,994,405 | 399,470,972 | 483,473,352] 17, 482,308,607 
266 65 Bl | 928 402, 49, 697 6,760,792,001} 5,577, 191,956 232,877,735} 32,911,935 81,701, B2 | 1,918, 436,82 140,858,475 | 357,440,331 | 456,333,429] 15,961,093,741 
%1 | se | 319 Ji927 350,365,637 | 6,183, 591,304] 5,078, 452,601 | 102,093,885] 27,467,444 | 78,626,101 | 1,706, 347,366 | 133,485,812 | 315,201,688 | 416,218,742] 14,391,850,583 
273 ¥ 322 11926 303, 417,616 5,564, 257,488] 4,592,911,802 89, 95, 494] 25,514,071 71,481, 95 | 1,527,908, 362 116,682,897 | 283,992,819 | 364,244,955 12,939 806,80 
248 i] 3B 11925 265,937,751 4,799,216,486] 4,331,288, 480 81, 461,513] 20, 415, 797 66,564,904 | 1,378,942, 338 124,252,311 | 251,848,058 | 217,686,971] 11,537,614,60 
243 | 54 | 297 [1924 238,652,554 | 4,174,768,771] 4,049, 231,785 48,644,006] 18,093,039 | 62,131,069 | 1,261,173,659 | 126,854,800 | 221,049,074 | 193,435,623} 10, 394,034, %0 
242 yy Bl }1923 243,058,192 3,661,910,395] 3,815,846,046 24,449,411] 23,506, 342 57,640,236 | 1, 163,091,518 119,961,012 | 195,861,709 | 149,295,932 9,454,62),793 
241 45 26 | 1922 197, 167, 199 3,122, 166,882] 3,657,615, 172 54, 482, 806} 25,701, 426 62,487,065 1,078, 240,954 125,843,697 | 178,341,763 | 149,271,526 8,652, 318, @0 
244 44 288 }1921 185, 888 , 569 2,792,259,598| 3,346,489,722 112,627, 118] B, 907,223 65,402,193 992,670,881 119,903,451 | 152,560,326 | 138,787,817 7,936, 496,84 
235 7 272 |1920 172,010,908 2,174,863, 244] 3,588,728,1D 51, 355, 627] 41, 301, 118 38 , 566,605 820,348,747 124,747,016 | 130,923,472 | 177,152, 167 7, 319,997,018 
22% | 38 | 266 |1919 168,829,341 | 2,084, 312,253] 3,248,960,182 | 73,320,227/27,763,328 | 35,958,642 | 768,981,739 | 110,658,585 | 111,398,052 | 128,676,755] 6,758,859, 104 
210 | 3 | 240 1918 178,525,415 | 2,133,727,783] 3,008,512,883 | 81,980,999]17,730,068 | 33,668,193 | 759,913,575 | 85,540,819 | 98,252,790 | 108,581,037] 6,529,620,8%9 
214 | 7 | 241 [1917 179, 251,583 | 2,020,873,663| 2,536, 285,638 | 83,283,515|18,056,229 | 33,825,618 | 775,930,439 | 104,249,629 | 87,102,806 | 101,762,650] 5,940,622,7 
213 = 241 11916 173,964,782 1,892,607,916| 2, 309,218,646 83, 34, 248] 14,965,709 33, 626, 284 752,950, 280 109 ,634,423 78,932,793 87, 342,402 5,536,607, 483 
ao | 2 | 238 /1915 173,367,237 | 1,779,279,016 | 2,094,687,842 | 81,056,074]16,729,352 | 33,042,753 | 747,116,156 | 114,284,715 | 73,474,974 | 77,272,234] 5,190, 310,353 
219 ] 2) [1914 171, 173,551 1,706 ,365,405} 1,981,751,698 82,552, 532] 20, 351,766 31,707 842 703,640,172 95, 160, 368 68, 160, 368 73,616,779 4,935, 252,793 
229 | 31 | 260 /1913 165,648,871 | 1,617,873,512] 1,908,943,098 | 85,879,873/20,590,870 | 28,669,834 | 629,325,113 | 73,112,7% | 63,397,935 | 65,254,511] 4,658,696, 337 
224 i 250 |1912 176, 248,405 1,485, 103,814] 1,859,523, 581 95,906, 396/18, 704, 471 2,579,7H 559, 124,999 67,041,884 58 , 290,809 60, 768, 428 4,409, 292,521 
219 | 21 | 240 [1911 170,799,114 | 1,358,488, 374] 1,787,969,415 | 99,882, 124]15,001,771 | 29,600,276 | 512, 189,72 74,625,395 | 55,052,362 | 60,883,134] 4,164, 491,683 
198 lé 214 }1910 172,960,857 1, 227,231,582] 1,659,845,447 129 ,622,493/18,941,120 |2495,099,854 | .......eeee 71,112, 566 50,955,665 50,107,465 3,875,877 0% 
173 | 26 | 189 [1909 166,712,430 | 1,084,345,817] 1,615,844,321 | 145,560,729/19,547,873 |0446,276,468 | ......se00. 71,654,128 | 47,692,111 | 46,224,274] 3,643,857,971 
157 i4 171 }1908 166,874,569 987,253,140] 1,452,827,572 147,069, 411}30,618, D0 [2434,259,309 | ......eeuee 72,487,394 47,405,112 41,499 083 3, 3B0, 294 090 
14 | 14 | 160 |1907 169,968,545 | 921,166,712] 1, 280,359,719 | 133,137,396] 46,296,378 [348,458,980 | ........... 67,345,098 | 47,318,707 | 38,690,897] 3,052,732,353 
122 } 1 | 138 11906 170 ,020, 809 826,418,442] 1,299,394,605 | 159,728,118]52,979,490 |a265,902,863 | .........- 69,531,565 | 46,452,082 | 33,825,874] 2,924, 253,84 
98 | 14 | 112 [1905 170,616, 599 723,507,218 | 1,212,636,997 | 172,742,135/46, 320,369 /0225,568,149 | .........4. 77,053,477 | 48,099,132 | 29,642,791] 2,706, 186,867 
72 | 14 93 |1904 180,875,035 671,577,813} 1,067,027,851 | 172,562,975]42,715,261 |a189,738,779 | ........... 104,027,124 | 45,879,455 | 24,636,705] 2,498,960,968 | Does 
79 | 13 | 92 11903 178 , 185,960 623,691,963] 897,722,617 | 165,249, 187/66,807,783 ]al58,567,609 | ........008 110,539,666 } 43,312,581 | 21,143,827] 2,265, 221, 193 
68 | 12 | 90 }1902 170,152, 287 573,262,009} 872,087,030 | 131,751,255]61,000,012 [al27,927,688 | .....sseeee 95,783,955 | 38,904,365 | 20,954,270} 2,091,822,851 
67 i 80 }1901 165,530,075 0515,000, 000 0807, 313,52 | 6120,000,000/65, 360,986 [208,438,671 J .....senees 88 , 767,719 34,327,172 20,046,842 1,910,784, 985 
3 Inc}udes loans to policyholders. Approximate. 
——— 
NY study of how life insurance larity, or lack thereof, of the sev- chaos, that brought indecision as to 
companies have apportioned eral types of securities chosen by the proper course to pursue is ree- 
their funds down the years is, at tha managers of the companies as ognized in this story of life insur- 
once, an exciting excursion into his- presently the best vehicle to earn ance investment by an extra ac- 
tory. Every major impact which and benefit policyowners. Just a cumulation of cash. In 1903 and 
has tended to alter the routine of few fleeting glimpses of life insur- 1904 there was a financial panic 
the Nation has left a noticeable im- ance investing as influenced by and legislative inquiries were Ccast- 
pression on the story of life insur- epoch-making historical events must ing shadows. In 1915, the first 
ance. There are, from the trends suffice. world war had already started in 
in investing preference, connota- Europe. So, in 1939 and 1940, the 
tions of war and peace, and pros- Not Accepted second world war had served notice 
perity and want. There are over- In 1901, the beginning of the that the cause of free people would 
tones of economic, political and period, life insurance was not yet, soon bring to its banners America. 
social influences which have changed as it is now, accepted universally as In 1947, with the war over, thought- 
the way of life and of life insurance the impregnable financial bastion ful investors were apprehensive 
without ever impeding its growth against the distress and weaknesses about the economic future. In all 
or arousing any doubt in the minds that beset humankind. Then, one of these years, cash became an im- 
of men but that life insurance of the inducements to purchase life portant item in the asset structure. 
is their most useful preparation insurance was the taking of notes As a matter of fact, in 1947, for 
against the misfortunes that life for premiums in place of cash. So the only time in the 48 years, cash 
occasions. we find that premium notes were was greater than real estate. 
The table herewith begins to an important item in the companies’ A complete reversal in the Amert- ‘ 
show the investment distribution assets, of much greater consequence ican financial attitude toward the 
of life insurance assets after the than loans to policyholders which collateral loan can be discerned. 
turn of the century for the vear the new non-forfeiture laws, after Until 1906, when the New York 
1901. Paragraphs and pages could 1906, caused to be a major influence Legislature frowned upon its value 
be used if a sequential effort were on life insurance production and in life insurance portfolios, this 
made to link the fashions of in- growth. type of investment was approved 
vestment preferment with the na- The uncertainty over the future, and accounted for approximately as 
tional and international motivations as a result of the fear of war, in- much as one-third of real estate 
that determined the current popu- dustrial break up or agricultural (Continued on Page 66) 
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Life Premiums-Renewal $ 5,077, 880,995 (1947-$ 4,734,659, 000) 


KEG INCOME 


Life Premiums-— First Year $ 600,976, 214 (1947-$ 635, 572,000) / G4§ 


C$ 


Annuities- Renewal $ 632,608, 224 (1947- $546, 805, 000) 











Annuities — First Year $ 166,860, 831 (1947-$171, 378, 000) 


DISBURSMENTS 














Lapsed, Surrendered Matured Dividends to Death Claims Paid 
and Purchased Pol. Endowments Policy holders (Excluding Ace.Deaths ) 
$472, 855,070 $436,159, 886 $600, 514,979 $1,443, 251,720 
(1947- $389, 940, 000) (1947-415, 622,000) (1947-% 567, 001, OSs) (1947-%1,335, 701, 000) 
































Providing all forms of Human Being Protection 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois G. R. Kendall, President 
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F you are in the insurance busi- 
ness, consider yourself lucky. Your 
neighbor who works in a textile 
mil] and the man down the street 
who makes electrical machinery 
probably envy you a little. And 
they have reason to. 

They probably remember that 
you did not have to move into a 
cheaper home in 1933. You were 
not worried about losing your job, 
even when they went for weeks 
without work. You may have won- 
dered yourself how long the luck 
would last. And in 1938 you stop- 
ped wondering because your busi- 
ness was fine although the reces- 
sion was taking its toll of jobs. 

Most people know that the insur- 
ance industry passed through the 
great depression surprisingly un- 
harmed. We now have figures that 
support this idea. They are from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The business economists in 
Washington have been keeping 
their fingers on the pulse of in- 
dustry since 1929. Their figures 
show how the insurance industry 
behaved during depressions and 
war since that year. They also 
show how all other industries acted. 

A simple formula was used to 
measure what happened to 60 in- 
dustries during the last depression. 
Each type of business acted some- 
what differently. Some were less 
hard hit, and others more. Table 
2 gives the results of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce study. 

In Table 2, 60 industries are list- 
ed in a special order. The indus- 
tries at the top suffered least dur- 
ing the 1929-1937 depression pe- 














CHART I. DATA 


Number of Persons Engaged 
in Production by Industry 
1929 to 1947 


(1929 equals 100 per cent) 


Insurance All 

Carriers Agents Industries 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 102.5 102.0 95.6 
1931 100.5 100.3 89.0 
1932 99.0 99.6 81.4 
1933 95.0 97.0 82.5 
1934 97.0 98.5 89.5 
1935 101.3 99.4 92.3 
1936 103.1 100.3 99.2 
1937 108.5 102.7 99.8 
1938 113.5 104.6 38.2 
1939 119.9 107.2 101.2 
1940 123.9 107.9 105.5 
1941 127.0 109.0 115.4 
1942 125.2 109.0 125.6 
1943 119.9 105.0 137.6 
1944 116.7 103.8 140.6 
1945 119.9 106.8 137.2 
1946 139.5 125.0 125.4 
1947 150.9 129.4 126.6 
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YOURE 
LUCKY 


Government Figures Show That Insurance 


Companies and Agencies Are Stable 


Businesses in Good and Bad Times 


riod. By that we mean the business 
maintained its sales and income 
better than others did. 

Passing down the list you come 
to those types of business that took 
an average loss. At the bottom of 
the list are those lines that were 
hardest hit by the depression. 

We said before that your textile 
mill neighbor and your electrical 


machinery friend probably envy 
you a little. You will find their 
industries near the bottom of the 
list. Right now, readjustment in 
many lines iscausing reduced hours 
of work or even layoffs. These peo- 
ple are apt to be affected by even 
this change in the times. 

Why should they envy you? Find 
insurance agents and combination 


CHART I~ NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN PRODUCTION 
Insurance Agents, Insurance Companies and All Industries 








1929 -1947 —As PerCent of 1929 
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oifices on the list. It is printed ex- 
tra-black to make it stand out. Your 
business is very near the top. It 
is number eight in a list of 60. This 
means that your income was among 
those least affected by the depres- 
sion. 

Now find insurance carriers on 
the Table. They rank number 15. 
Carriers Means companies. They 
are not as high as the independent 
agent, but, nevertheless, they are 
in the middle of the top half of in- 
dustries. It may be surprising to 
some to see that agents made out 
better than did the companies. But 
that is what the figures show. 

So far we have talked about in- 
come only. In time of depression 
income is low because hours of 
work are short and many people 
are out of work. A second reason 
your friends admire your business 
is that there is very little chance 
that you will be out of work, no 
matter how severe the crash. 


Some Comparisons 


A glance at Chart 1 shows how 
persons employed in the insurance 
industry fared from 1929 to 1947. 
For comparison, the number of 
persons employed by all indus- 
tries is shown, too. 

Eighty-one people had jobs in 
1932 for every hundred who 
worked in 1929. If we put it the 
other way, nineteen persons in 
every hundred lost their jobs be- 
tween 1929 and 1932. In that same 
time, only three out of every 100 
insurance agents and five out of 
every 100 insurance company em- 
ployees lost their jobs. 

For six years (1930-1935) the 
number of persons in all industries 
remained below the level of 1929. 
The degree of unemployment was 
quite serious. Five to nineteen 
people in each hundred were out of 
work. In that same period, insur- 
ance employment was below 1929 
for two vears only. And the de- 
gree of unemployment, as men- 
tioned above, was relatively mild. 

So you, as an agent or company 
man, Can see why your friends and 
neighbors might be a little jealous 
of you. You have a position that 
has proven steady and secure. 
Your industry, likewise, is a source 
of stability and economic strength 
to the business of the nation. 

In conclusion, your own example 
is the best evidence to support the 
trust and confidence of your clients 
in the industry you represent. 

So if you are in the insurance 
business, consider yourself lucky. 








Table 2.—Classification of Private Non-Agricultural 
Industries by Stability Groups 


Stability Groups and Industries 


Group I (highly insensitive) : 


1. Tobacco manufacturers 

2. Air transportation (common 
carriers) 

3. Religious organizations 

4. Educational services, not else- 
where classified 

5. Nonprofit membership organ- 
izations, not elsewhere clas- 
sified 

6. Legal services 

7. Utilities: electric and gas 

8. Insurance agents and combina- 
tion offices 

9. Local railways and bus lines 

10. Miscellaneous repair services 
and hand trades 

11. Telephone, telegraph, and re- 
lated services 

12. Medical and other health serv- 
ices 

13. Highway freight transporta- 
tion and warehousing 

14. Anthracite mining 


Group II (markedly insensitive) : 


15. Insurance carriers 

16. Personal services 

17. Local utilities and public serv- 
ices, not elsewhere classified 

18. Pipe-line transportation 

19. Rea] estate 

20. Food and kindred products 

21. Highway passenger transpor- 
tation, not elsewhere classi- 
fied 

22. Printing, publishing, and al- 
lied industries 

23. Business services, not 
where classified 

24. Engineering and other profes- 
sional services, not else- 
where classified 


else- 


Group III (average cyclical sensi- 
tivity) : 

25. Chemicals and allied products 

26. Leather and leather products 

27. Water transportation 

28. Railroads 

29. Private households 

30. Paper and allied products 

31. Amusement and recreation, ex- 

cept motion pictures 


(Reprints of this article “Insurance 


32. Wholesale trade 

33. Retail trade and automobile 
services 

34. Motion pictures 

35. Apparel and other finished 
fabric products 

36. Services allied to transporta- 
tion 

37. Hotels and other lodging places 

38. Radio broadcasting and tele- 
vision 

39. Security and commodity brok- 
ers, dealers and exchanges 

40. Banking 


Group IV (markedly sensitive) : 


41. Textile-mill products 

42. Crude petroleum and natural 
gas production 

43. Bituminous and other soft coal 
mining 

44. Commercial and trade schools 
and employment agencies 

45. Rubber products 

46. Furniture and finished lumber 
products 

47. Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 

48. Contract construction 


Group V (highly sensitive) : 


49. Electrical machinery 

50. Nonmetallic mining and 
quarrying 

51. Transportation equipment ex- 
cept automobiles 

52. Nonferrous metals and their 
products 

53. Stone, clay and glass products 

54. Automobiles and automobile 
equipment 

55. Machinery (except electrical) 

56. Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, including ordnance 

57. Lumber and timber basic prod- 
ucts 

58. Products of 
coal 

59. Metal mining 

60. Finance, not elsewhere clas- 
sified 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics 


petroleum and 


Man? Yow’re Lucky” are available.) 
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New YORK LIFE is proud of the record of its 1,805 
agents who are members of the 1949 Nylic production clubs. 
Membership requirements were higher in 1949 than in any 
year since 1898 when New York Life originated production 
clubs. Club members must measure up to high standards in 
personal earnings and the type of business produced as well 
as in volume of paid-for production—they must be career 


life underwriters. 


During the 1949 Club year ending June 30, these agents 
had an average volume of more than $317,500 in life insur- 
ance placed with New York Life under Club rules. Those 
who qualified for the Top Club Council had an average 
volume of $723,392, and 27 New York Life agents paid for 
more than $1,000,000 of life insurance under Club rules. 
In the 1949 Top Club, there are 354 agents with an average 
production of $401,585, and in the Star Club there are 


1,237 agents with an average volume of $223,296. 


C. H. “Smokey” Killen of San Antonio, Texas, has won 
the highest honor open to the 5,600 agents of New York Life 
in all 48 States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. He is President 
of the 1949 Nylic Top Club. Through his efforts, 335 
policyholders took out $3,084,472 of life insurance protection 
in the New York Life. This includes no group insurance as 
New York Life confines its business to individual policies. 
At 33, he is the third youngest man to become President 
of the Top Club. 








New York Life is particularly proud of the records of 
the 1949 Top Club officers who are pictured on these pages. 


Cc. H. “Smokey”? KILLEN 


Ah é We salute and congratulate the entire membership of this 
Freshman Nylic 


. a -* ear’s Nylic Clubs. 
San Antonio, Texas y ; 


President 





EDWIN T. GOLDEN, C.L.U. HARRY A. MeCOLL 

Nationa Vice Prestpent of the Top Club for the third Cuatrman of the Advisory Board of Directors of the Top 
successive year is Edwin T. Golden, C.L.U., of the Golden Club for the fourth successive year is Harry A. McColl of 
Gate Branch Office in San Francisco. During the 1949 Club Colorado Springs, Colorado. The Advisory Board of Directors 
year, he paid for 120 policies for $1,718,200 of new business in is compriséd of former Top Club Presidents who continue to 
the New York Life under Club rules. Since joining New York be among current production leaders of New York Life. 
Life in 1933 following his graduation from the University of Mr. McColl has been an agent of New York Life since 1926, a 
California, Mr. Golden consistently has been among the year after he was graduated from the University of Colorado 
Company’s leading agents. Each year since 1934 he has been Since 1933 he has been a member of the Top Club, in 1945 
a member of the Top Club, and in 1944 and 1945 he was a he was its President, and in 1946, 1947 and 1948 he was 
Vice President at Large. He is a Third Degree Nylic. Chairman of the Advisory Board of Directors. During the 1949 
Club vear he sold 274 policies for $2,212,800 of life insurance 


in the New York Life under Club rules. He is a Senior Nylic. 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ROBERT A. DAVIES, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
dice Chairman 
Advisory Board 


KENNETH L. VAN LEUVEN 
“hird Degree Nylic 
Bookane, Washington 
Vice President 
Pacific Division 


HAROLD G. LARSEN 
Freshman Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Second Vice President 
Pacific Division 





FRANK P. CRUM 
Second Degree Nyltc 
Detroit, Michigan 
Million Dollar 
Member 








ia. 















a 


A 
ee, 
EDWARD J. MINTZ, CLU 
First Degree Nylte 
Salinas, California 


Vice Chairman 
Advisory Board 








KENNETH C. FITCH 
Third Degree Nylte 
Wichita, Kansas 
Vice Chairman 
Advisory Board 





GEORGE J. LUCAS JOSEF E. JOSEPHS, CLU 
Senior Nylic Third Degree Nylic 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Vice President 
Southeastern Division 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Vice President 
Western Division 





WILMER S. POYNOR, Jr. 
Second Degree Nylic 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Second Vice President 
Southeastern Division 


PAUL HEYMANN 
First Degree Nylte 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Second Vice President 
Northeastern Division 











ERLE L. COLLINS 
Second Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Million Dollar 
Member 


JAMES E. WATKINS 
Third Degree Nylic 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Million Dollas 
Member 














3 | 
IRVING FREED 
Senior Nylic 

New York City 
Vice Chairman 

Advisory Board 


ARNOLD DOMENITZ 
Freshman Nylic 
New York City 
Vice President 

Northeastern Division 


HUGH K. DOUGHERTY 
First Degree Nylic 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Million Dollar 
Member 








CLARENCE |. QUILLING 
First Degree Nylic 
Dayton, Ohio 
Million Dollar 
Member 





REED W. BRINTON, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vice Chairman 
Advisory Board 





BEN FELDMAN, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
Second Vice President 
Central Division 


a Mas 


LESTER E. WEAVER 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Million Dollar 
Member 


EDWIN S. MeCOACH 
Sentor Nylic 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Million Dollar 
Member 














RUDOLF L. LEITMAN 
Second Degree Nylte 
Detroit, Michigan 
Vice President 
Central Division 





A. EVERETT RILEY 
Third Degree Nyltc 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Second Vice President 


Western Division 





BEN H. SEKT 
Senior Nylic 
Sioux City, lowa 
Million Dollar 
Member 





ISAAC M. KANARISH 
Third Degree Nylie 
Chicago, Illinois 
Million Dollar 
Member 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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949 NALU 
CONVENTION | 


By Joseph Ml McCarthy 


Managing Editor 


INCINNATI, Queen City of 
the West, was this year’s host 


town for what proved to be 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ biggest annual con- 
vention. Over 3,000 members from 
all sections of the country gathered 
in the environs of Cincinnati’s 
Hotel Gibson beginning on Mon- 
day, September 12. Registration 
continued heavy through the fol- 
lowing day up until the first gen- 
eral session on Wednesday morn- 
ing. From that time until the last 
business meeting late Friday after- 
noon, those attending the conven- 
tion were kept busy as one impor- 
tant event followed another—and 
some stayed on for the sessions of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. A 
busy insurance week at Cincinnati 
came to a close Monday evening, 
September 19. 

Clifford L. Orr, retiring presi- 
dent of NALU, presided at the 
opening general session at which 
the reports of the various NALU 
committees were presented to the 
delegates gathered in the Gibson 
vauroum. There was more to this 
meeting than just the reading of 
the inevitable reports. Two impor- 
tant questions had to be answered. 
What was the general reaction of 
NALU members to their leaders 
handling of the problems between 
the Association and the National 
Labor Relations Board? Who was 
to be named to the permanent post 
of executive vice-president, a post 
temporarily, but ably filled by 
Richard E. Imig? 

The answers came quickly. The 
delegates affirmed their backing of 
the officials who had _ recently 
reached a_ settlement with the 
NLRB by agreeing that NALU 
should maintain its position as a 
professional organization rather 
than assume the role of a labor or- 
ganization dedicated to such ac- 
tivities as agents’ contracts and 
social securities, benefits which 
would necessitate bargaining with 
the companies. 

The answer to question number 
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two was Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
managing director of the Life Un- 
derwriters Training Council, who 
was named executive vice-president 
of NALU. Monday and Tuesday 
were days of speculation. Wherever 
this reporter went he heard some- 
one being mentioned as a “sure- 
bet” for the important administra- 
tive post. There seemed to be 
enough candidates but when the 
announcement was made practically 
all agreed that energetic Ed was 
a good man for the job.” The 
boys knew of the fine effort he ex- 
pended in spreading the LUTC 
course throughout the country. 


“ 


Stewardship 

On Thursday morning there was 
little seating space left in Taft 
Auditorium when Mayor Albert D. 
Cash of Cincinnati welcomed the 
convention to the city. NALU’s 
popular president Clifford H. Orr, 
Philadelphia general agent for the 
National Life of Vermont, followed 
with an account of his stewardship. 

Prudential’s President Carroll M. 
Shanks was the next speaker on the 
morning program. Mr. Shanks told 
the gathering that “just as the life 
insurance is dependent upon the 
initiative, thrift and self-reliance 
of the people of the United States, 
the life insurance industrv is de- 
pendent upon the agency system.” 


He stated that it was a responsibil- 
ity of the life insurance business 
“to cooperate with the initiative, 
thrift and self-reliance of the great 
mass of people of this country—to 
insure them and to provide them 
with welfare plans.” 

Speaking on the housing situa- 
tion which has been closely linked 
with the insurance companies, Mr. 
Shanks believed that the main 
brunt of housing was the respon- 
sibility of individual builders and 
equity investors who would do the 
building with the aid of mortgage 
money supplied by insurance com- 
panies, etc. Claiming that this is 
as it should be, the Prudential ex- 
ecutive went on to say that “‘insur- 
ance cannot act as landlord to the 
nation, that the primary responsi- 
bility is to insure the people.” 

Well-received talks by Robert 0. 
Bickel, National Life of Vermont, 
Cedar Rapids, and R. B. Hulsen, 
general sales manager of the Moor- 
man Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Ill., rounded up the morning ses- 
sion. 

At the noon hour on Thursday 
there was a choice of luncheons. At 
the Hotel Gibson, the women un- 
derwriters presided over by Chair- 
man Norma F. Wasson, held their 
annual get-together. Ethel Smith, 
regional manager for the Great 
Northern Life of Chicago, told the 











girls that enthusiasm was the im- talk of C. T. Burg, sales vice-presi- named, Burg stated that “nothing 
portant attribute to cultivate for dent at the Iron Fireman Manufac- is so contagious as enthusiasm.” 
success in the insurance business. turing Co., Cleveland. He spoke Activities branched out in the 
Margaret Divver, John Hancock’s about those three cogs which could afternoon. At the annual meeting 
advertising manager at Boston, re- break down a well-functioning ma- of general agents and managers, 
minded the girls that there were chine, inertia, pessimism, and de- the speakers lineup included Wil- 
not enough women underwriters lay, and warned that they are apt liam EK. Hays, general ageat, New 
and that the successful ones should to appear at the first sign of a England Mutual Life; Raleigh R 
talk more about their success to business let-down, striking directly Stotz, general agent, Mutual Bene- 
other women, selling them on the at the root of salesmanship. As an fit Life, Grand Rapids; and John 
attractiveness of the profession. antidote, the “Iron Fireman” rec- A. Hill, general agent, Aetna Life, 
Those who attended the general ommended work to combat inertia, Toledo. 
| agents’ and managers’ luncheon optimism and enthusiasm to fight Mr. Stotz offered the following 
Md were treated to the dynamic sales pessimism. Reflecting on the last philosophy for agency managers: 








HE President of the United 








States recognized the ac- 

tivities of the National Associa- 

tion of Life Underwriters and 

the value of life insurance in 

a letter written to Clifford H. 

Orr, 194849 president of 

NALU. The message was read 
nsibil- to Association delegates at the 
siness opening of the convention’s 
ative, general session. 
great 
"y—to 
them 

e 
situa- 
linked 
3, Mr. 
main 
-spon- Dear Mr. Orr: clining years. That program wi'l 
s and It gives me great pleasure to send serve as an incentive to many of our 
lo the hearty felicitations and warmest per- citizens to exert greater efforts on 
tgage sonal greetings to all who attend in their own behalf. It will stimulate 
com- Cincinnati this year the sixtieth an- them to undertake, with the assistance 
his is nual convention of the Nationa! Asso- of reputable insurance counselors, 
al ex- ciation of Life Underwriters. private insurance plans designed to 
insur- The life insurance companies of bring them and their dependents in- 
o the the United States now occupy an ex- creased individual security at higher 
00nsi- tremely important position in the levels than can be provided by gov- 
as economic life of our Nation. They ernment. 
rt 0. have taken the relatively small sav- The life insurance companies have 
mont, ings of vast numbers of Americans done a commendable job in selling 
ulsen, and converted them into substantia! peace of mind in the future and in 
Moor- investments in our industries, in our showing the individual how he can 
lincy, public utilities, in housing and in gov- effectively safeguard his home and 
- ses- ernment bonds. To a significant ex- his loved ones against unforeseen 
tent, therefore, our economic strength calamities. 
rsday depends upon the wisdom with which ae 
is. At they perform their heavy responsi- ery sincerely yours, 
1 un- bilities. 
‘hair- The Fair Deal program of the ad- 
their ministration has sought to expand the / 
mith, Social Security System so that more 
yreat people might build for themselves a ae oe 
d the minimum security against their de- 
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“1. Don’t take myself too seri- 
ously. 

“2. Get happiness out of my job 
and enjoy doing it. 

“3. Be sure that each of my as- 
sociates knows that he is appre- 
ciated. 

“4. Let each associate know that 
he is expected to succeed and that 
we have a sympathetic interest in 
him. 

“5. I can never get this job done. 
Charles Evans Hughes once said 
that success must continually be 
won, is never finally achieved, and 
that one cannot rest content.” 

Over at Taft Auditorium the Na- 
tional Sales Seminar held forth 
with two separate panels presided 
over by Fred White, program chair- 
man. This is a particular favorite 
of a majority of conventioners be- 
cause it provides the ideas that en- 
hance sales. The 10 panel mem- 
bers were well selected. 

George Montgomery, Great Na- 
tional Life, Houston, introduced the 
topic for panel No. 1: “Things I Do 
to Keep Up My Mental Attitude.” 
Stanley L. Block, Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville; Ann Liston, North- 
western Mutual Life, South Bend; 
Leonard H. Morgan, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, York, Pa.; and Nathan 
P. Paulus, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Lafayette, Ind., outlined 
methods which have proved more 
than satisfactory in their endeav- 
ors. 

The second panel was handled by 
Russell H. Moore, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Lansing, Mich., and was titled: 
“The Idea which Has Meant the 
Most to Me in Securing Business.” 
Referring to the fact that the suc- 
cess of insurance men is dependent 
upon the extent to which the busi- 


ness is in their blood and the way 
they can transfuse that type of 
blood to a client, Moore introduced 
the unique twist of addressing 
panel members as doctors and 
called their efforts transfusions. 
“Doctors A. L. Elder and H. J. 
Crofts, London Life, Toronto, con- 
tributed “telephone blood,” R. Ed- 
win Wood, Phoenix Mutual, San 
Francisco, “programming blood,” 
and C. G. Scheid, New York Life, 
Cleveland, “closing blood.” Elsie 
Doyle, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
furnished what Moore described as 
hemoglobin — that something that 
ties all the elements of the blood 
together. The unique presentation 
and the ideas of the panel were well 
received. As we looked around the 
auditorium we could see _ pencil 
meeting paper, ideas going back 
home to be put into practice. 


Senator Taft 


The general convention session 
on Friday morning was highlighted 
by the address of Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, feature of the 
American College Hour. The Sena- 
tor spoke on “Insurance and the 
Welfare State,” told the largest 
gathering of the convention that 
“no one can do more than the in- 
surance industry to remove the in- 
surance mask from the welfare 
system.” Stating that “a system of 
national compulsory insurance can- 
not be insurance at all, the Senator 
called the welfare system “a tre- 
mendous expansion of Government 
activity and a dangerous limitation 
on the liberty of the people.” 

He considered this address as his 
opening attempt to retain his seat 
in the U. S. Senate. Although he 
does not come up for reelection 


MUU UU UU ULL ULL 


NALU Officers 


President: 


Judd C. Benson, Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 


Vice-President: 


John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan Life, Chicago. 


Secretary: 


Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, Los Angeles. 


Treasurer: 


Harry Gardiner, John Hancock Mutual Life, New York. 


Trustees: 


Charles J. Currie, Mutual Life, Atlanta. 

Winston Emerick, New England Mutual Life, Johnstown, Pa. 
David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual Life, New York. 
F. Leroy Garrabrant, New York Life, Asbury Park, N. J. 
John D. Marsh, Lincoln National Life, Washington, D. C. 
Harry J. Syphus, Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. 
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until November, 1950, he has al- 
ready begun a campaign which will 
see him make over 200 speeches 
throughout Ohio. He received a tre- 
mendous ovation from the life un- 
derwriters, both before and after 
he delivered his address. 

Earlier in the morning, John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
received the John Newton Russell 
Memorial Award for outstanding 
service to life insurance for the 
year 1949. 


Round Table Hour 

Following the award presenta- 
tion, the Million Dollar Round 
Table Hour was the occasion for 
addresses by million dollar produ- 
cers Alden H. Smith, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Nashville, and Wil- 
liam D. Davidson, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago. MDRT Chairman 
Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Chicago, presided. 

On Friday afternoon the Na- 
tional Council met in the smoke- 
filled ballroom of the Hotel Gibson 
to perform the important opera- 
tion of electing officers. Judd C. 
Benson received unanimous ap- 
proval as president, and John D. 
Moynahan and Harry Gardiner 
were quickly elected to the post of 
vice-president and treasurer re- 
spectively. W. Ray Moss was ex- 
pected to receive the secretarial 
assignment. The selection of the 
nominating committee was com- 
batted by a motion from the floor 
nominating Charles E. Cleeton, 
general agent, Occidental Life at 
Los Angeles, for the post. After 
considerable confusion a vote was 
taken and Cleeton emerged the vic- 
tor. When the results were an- 
nounced, Moss took the platform 
and urged the delegates to give 
Cleeton a unanimous vote. This 
was enthusiastically received and 
all four officials now had the full 
backing of the NALU members. 


Next Year 


Following the announcement of 
elections to the board of trustees 
the convention was brought to a 
close. Those who were million dol- 
lar producers or who sought the 
secret to writing that amount of 
business stayed on for the open- 
ing of the Million Dollar Round 
Table’s three day session. Others 
made their way homeward looking 
forward to meeting fellow NALU 
members at next year’s convention 
in Washington, D. C. 
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Things were different 
in 1888... 


When the average family man owned a 
five hundred dollar life insurance policy. 


EN’S Chinchilla Overcoats were re- And, obviously, grandfather's $500 in- 
M. duced to $5.00, cigarettes wereSca | surance coverage isn’t nearly enough pro- 

pack, and $1.00 (guaranteed) would _ tection for the modern family. Today’s 
cure rheumatism. The average family man _ standard of living makes adequate in- 
could go to the theater for 15c . . . togged surance protection a necessity for every man. 
out in his new 50c shirt. He earned—and 
was content with—several hundred dollars 







a year. 


Today, the average family man earns 
many times as much as his grandfather did. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE | 


MUTUAL COMPANY 
C. F. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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CLU Designations 
For Record Class 


EATURED by a scholarly com- 
F mencement address by Dr. M. 

O. Ross, president of Butler 
University, Indianapolis, 296 can- 
didates were awarded Chartered 
Life Underwriter designations by 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters of Philadelphia, Pa., at 
the NALU convention. This is the 
largest class in the twenty-two year 
history of the College. 

Before a record audience of 482, 
the C.L.U. designations were con- 
ferred at the annual conferment 
dinner of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters in the Hotel Gibson. 
Over 100 of the graduates received 
their diplomas in person. Diplomas 
of the others are to be awarded 
at ceremonies throughout the 69 
Chapters of the American Society 
in cooperation with local life under- 
writer associations. 

Martin I. Scott, Los Angeles, 
Calif., retiring president of the 
American Society, presided and Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, president of the 
American College, introduced Dr. 
Ross. 

“The world today is torn by a 
struggle between political democ- 
racy and collectivism,” Dr. Ross de- 
clared. “An insurance policy may 
become a valueless piece of paper 
if the assumptions on which it is 
based are destroyed or become in- 
valid. 

“It is your recognized duty as 
chartered life underwriters to ob- 
tain for your clients the largest 
measure of security possible for 
the premiums they pay. 

“T wish to suggest, however, that 
your duty is not completed by the 
delivery of the policy. It is your 
duty as leaders in your profession 
to become fully aware of this politi- 
cal struggle, its causes and the 
means to victory, if you are to pro- 
tect the long-run interests of your 
clients and the interest of the great 
industry which you serve.” 

Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
American College, presented the 
candidates, and Dr. Huebner ad- 
ministered the charge of profes- 
sional ethics and conduct, and con- 
ferred the C.L.U. designations. 

Officers for the coming year are 
Karl K. Krogue, Spokane branch 
manager of Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co., president; Howard H. 
Cammack, Albany general agent 
for John Hancock, vice-president; 
James W. Smither, Jr., New Or- 
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leans, general agent for Union Cen- 
tral, secretary; Carl M. Spero, New 
York City, independent under- 
writer, treasurer. 


Women Insurers Elect 
Elsie Doyle Chairman 

LSIE DOYLE, agent for the 

Union Central Life in Cincin- 
nati and one of the most successful 
life insurance women in the Middle 
West, was elected chairman of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. Since 1940, Mrs. 
Doyle has made a full time career 
of life insurance selling. She has 
been particularly active in the 
NALU, consistently urging all other 
women underwriters to join that or- 
ganization. The NALU, she feels, 
gives women an unrivaled oppor- 





ELSIE DOYLE 


Round Table Chairman 


tunity to meet and exchange ideas 
with outstanding leaders in the 
business. 

Norma Wasson, agent for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in Kansas 
City, was elected vice-chairman. 
Miss Wasson has been the léading 
woman agent of her company since 
1942 when she first entered the 
business and, like Mrs. Doyle, has 
given a large share of her time to 
promoting the good of the NALU. 

Elected to the executive commit- 
tee were: Emma McConnell, Volun- 
teer State Life, Chattanooga, ex- 
officio as immediate past chairman; 
Minna Hensley, Franklin Life, Sa- 
lina, Kan.; and Hazel Herrmeyer 


of the Penn Mutual, Minneapolis. 

Miss McConnell presided at the 
QMDRT meeting. Marion S. Eberly, 
director of the Women’s Division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
gave the invocation. 

It was announced that 182 of the 
country’s leading producers had 
qualified for the Round Table this 
year. Thirty-six women qualified 
for the first time this year; 24 have 
qualified for two successive years; 
27 are life members; 50 are life 
and qualifying members; and 44 
are renewing life members. Sara 
Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, is an honorary member of 
the organization. 


TOULOUSE 


HE two big boys in NALU ac- 

tivities during the coming year 
will be President Judd C. Benson 
and Executive V. P. Edmund L. 
G. Zalinski. Benson will hold 
office for a one year term, Zalinski 
will be around for a longer period. 
Here are some biographical bits on 
both. 


Judd C. Benson 


NALU PRESIDENT: home office 
general agent at Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati . .. born in 
Wakeeney, Kansas . . . graduated 
U. of Kansas, 1922... joined 
Equitable Society at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, 1924... became Wichita 
supervisor for Union Central in 
1929 ... later general agent at 
Kansas City . . . home office gen- 
eral agent since 1936. 

Served four years as trustee of 
NALU .. . elected secretary in 
1947 . . . vice-president last year 
... headed NALU federal law and 
legislation committee. 


Edmund L. G. Zalinski 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT: 
thirty-five years of age... born in 
Salt Lake City, 1915... graduated 
Cornell in 1936 .. . holds degrees 
of Master of Business Administra- 
tion from Harvard and Doctor of 
Philosophy from New York Uni- 
versity . . . joined New York Life 
as agent in 1938 .. . promoted to 
agency directorship in 1942 ... 
received CLU designation the pre- 
vious year .. . before being named 
to his present post he was manag- 
ing director of the Life Under- 
writers Training Council. 
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Convention 
Notes... 


iu 10 0TH AULA 


NALU convention adequate 

coverage . . . Senator Taft’s 
address drew a first page headline 
and spread . . . newly elected Presi- 
dent Judd Benson is Union Cen- 
tral’s home office general agent in 
the Queen City . . . a number of 
agents were busy gathering Brook- 
lyn Dodger autographs in the lobby 
of the Netherland Plaza during off- 
hours from the early sessions. 

A most dynamic convention 
speaker was Sales Vice-President 
C. T. Burg of the Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co. ... the energetic 
Burg gave general agents and man- 
agers a sample of his campaign 
against what he terms the three 
business bogeymen— inertia, pessi- 
mism, and delay .. . he’s quite pop- 
ular throughout the Midwest . 
insists that everyone should wear 
a red necktie . . . calls it a symbol 
of cheer, optimism and enthusiasm. 

National Life of Vermont hon- 
ored its Philadelphia General agent, 
Cliff Orr at a special banquet in the 
exclusive Queen City Club... the 
retiring president’s popularity was 
attested many times during the 
course of the week .. . his presence 
was much in demand. 

As to the biggest banquet of the 
week, there was a close race between 
the dinner and conferment exercises 
of the American College and Ameri- 
can Society, CLU, and the dinner 
sponsored by the Mutual Benefit of 
Newark for the Million Dollar 
Round Table . . . thirty-nine com- 
panies in all held traditional com- 
pany dinners attended by their 
agents ... 

Million dollar producers stayed on 
at Cincinnati for their three-day 
session .. . former Spectator Man- 
aging Editor Bob Sheehan’s article 
on the million dollar boys which ap- 
peared in the July issue of Fortune, 
came in for favorable comment .. . 
we were able to track down eight 
out of the fabulous fifteen inter- 
viewed by Fortune editor Sheehan 
... they were all quite pleased with 
their place in the sun .. . expressed 
wish was that 809 others could have 
shared the samed distinction .. . 
that’s a tall order even for the able 
Mr. Sheehan. 
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SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT 


N his address “Insurance and the Welfare State,” delivered 

before NALU delegates in Cincinnati’s Taft Auditorium, Sen- 
ator Taft, commenting on compulsory health insurance, stated 
the following: 

“The principle of insurance has become so popular that the 
process by which the State proposes to furnish free services to all 
its people has tried to steal the name of insurance. It is not 
insurance at all. It is the levying of a tax to provide an increased 
government activity giving free service to all the people of the 
country. 

“Take for instance the compulsory health plan now before 
Congress. It is true that part of the expense is to be paid out 
of a payroll tax of three or four per cent levied on the income of 
all employees and a corresponding tax on those who earned money 
in other ways. But a considerable part of the expense is to be 
paid from the general treasury. Furthermore, the payroll tax 
paid by the individual has only a remote relation to the service 
which is promised him in the event of illness. 

“Thus a man with a thousand dollar income and a family of 
five will pay forty dollars for medical care to that entire family. 
A man with a three thousand dollar income and no family at all 
will pay one hundred twenty dollars for a very much cheaper 
service to be rendered to him alone. 

“This is a principle of taxation, not of insurance which attempts 
to value the risk exactly. Furthermore, the man from whose 
wages the payroll tax is deducted has no choice. He has no 
power to decide whether he wants insurance or not. That again 
is a principle of taxation and not insurance. 

“The so-called compulsory health insurance is really a plan to 
levy a tax of about six billion dollars a year to be paid into a 
Federal bureau and used by the bureau to pay all the doctors and 
hospitals in the United States to give free service to all the one 
hundred forty million people in the United States. The Federal 
Security Administration proposal is simply using the name of 
insurance to sell the people a Welfare State. 

“Free medical care would destroy the independence of the med- 
ical profession, which has made such tremendous strides in the 
elimination and treatment of disease.” 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


OHN A. STEVENSON died on 

August 31. The president of 
the Penn Mutual Life and nation- 
ally prominent as a businessman, 
educator and a leader in civic af- 
fairs, had been ill for two months. 

Mr. Stevenson was born in IIli- 
nois on March 1, 1886. A graduate 
of Southern Illinois University, he 
received an M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and a Ph.D. at 
the University of Illinois, mean- 
while teaching school in his native 
State. 

He served on the faculty of both 
the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Illinois where 
his progressive educational meth- 
ods attracted wide attention. The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
invited him to become director of 
the first school of life insurance 
salesmanship in a higher institu- 
tion of learning. His success in 
this endeavor led to his associa- 
tion with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York, 
where he served as second vice- 
president in charge of the com- 
pany’s training program. 

In 1928, Mr. Stevenson was ap- 
pointed general agent of the Penn 
Mutual’s Home Office Agency. 
Under his direction, production 
increased rapidly to a maximum 
of $36,000,000 a year. His personal 
volume hit $3,000,000 one year. 

He continued his advancement 
at Penn Mutual and in 1939 was 
elected the ninth president of that 
company, succeeding William H. 
Kingsley. 

During his ten-year tenure as 
president, the company initiated a 
number of plans in the life insur- 
ance business; the over-all secur- 
ity plan for agents, the first an- 
nual report in movie form, and 
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the first nation-wide meeting of 
policy-owners. 

Mr. Stevenson served as chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
was secretary and trustee of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, and was a director of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Length of Life 


HE average American can ex- 

pect a life span of about 67 
years, an increase of about 18 
years in the course of half a cen- 
tury. This is just one of the facts 
established in “Length of Life” a 
study by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, chief 
of statisticians, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, 
and Mortimer Spiegelman, the 
Metropolitan’s assistant statisti- 
cian. 

In the book, recently published 
by the Ronald Press, New York, 
the authors trace and interpret the 
improvement in health and lon- 
gevity from the earliest times to 
the present. They place special 
emphasis on the social and scien- 
tific influences which have brought 
about this progress. 

The increase in longevity, the 
authors indicate, was made pos- 
sible by the rapid rise in our 
standard of living and subse- 
quently by advances in medical 
and sanitary sciences, improved 
working conditions, better and 
more varied foods, and the ten- 
dency to get plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine. 

A future forecast by the authors 
gives average American five more 
added years to his life expectancy 
by 1975. However, if you are ex- 
pecting to carry on far beyond the 


century mark the study shows that 
your chances are none-too-good. 
One hundred years appears to be 
about the limit of the natural hu- 
man life span. 

The influence of heredity upon 
longevity is not considered as vital 
a factor as advances in medicine 
and in standards of living. The 
authors also discuss the relations 
of child mortality to age of par- 
ents, order of birth, pre and neo- 
natal influences, and the impor- 
tant Rh factor. The study also 
concludes that being overweight 
seriously affects the expectation of 
life. Being markedly underweight 
is also a handicap, but not so seri- 
ous a one. 

The authors point out in their 
discussion of economic and social 
aspects of increasing longevity 
that with the population growing 
older, the pattern of family life is 
changing. The active years are 
being increased and a person can 
expect to enter the excepted retire- 
ment age of 65 with the possibility 
of continuing productive efforts. 

“Length of Life” should be an 
aid to insurance men in evaluating 
insurance needs and as a means 
of recognizing the very latest 
trends in health and longevity. 


V eterans 


OME 435,000 veteran-holders of 

so-called World War I insur- 
ance are now receiving special 
dividend checks ranging from a 
few dollars to several hundred 
dollars. 

The payments total 40 million 
dollars and are going to persons 
who took out U. S. Government 
Life insurance on a _ permanent 
plan at any time prior to January 
1, 1944, and kept it in force 
through December of 1948. 

Not all permanent plan policy- 
holders are entitled to this divi- 
dend because some have not built 
up their full reserve. Moreover, 
no special dividend is payable on 
any USGLI term policy. 

Most of the recipients already 
have received regular dividends 
annually on their policies. The 
additional dividend is the result 
of a recently-completed restudy of 
the condition of the USGLI Trust 
Fund, and the amount of the re- 
serve which is necessary to meet 
obligations. 

V-A emphasized that there is no 
connection between this dividend 
payment and the forthcoming spe 
cial dividend on National Service 
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1949 MILLION 
DOLLAR ROUND 


HE million dollar producers 
Tstaved on at Cincinnati follow- 

ing the conclusion of the NALU 
convention for their annual meet- 
ing which spanned a_ week-end 
period, September 16 to 19. Al- 
though not all were present, the 
number qualifying for this coveted 
designation was 824, only five less 
than the record breaking 829 of 
last year. Only 133 are new to the 
organization. The other 691 quali- 
fied in previous years and are quali- 
fying again, or else have gained life 
membership. 

Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit 
Life agent in Chicago, as president 
of the MDRT, presided over the 
initial activity of the group, the 
Million Dollar Round Table Hour, 
an annual feature of the NALU 
convention. William D. Davidson, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, and 
Alden H. Smith, Northwestern 
Mutual, Nashville, told the assem- 
bly how they had accomplished the 
feat of writing over a million dol- 
lars worth of life insurance in the 
space of one year. 

Following the traditional Satur- 
day morning breakfast, six leaders 
of other life insurance organiza- 
tions in the United States and Can- 
ada spoke briefly on the general 
topic of “Cooperation in a Competi- 
tive Business.” 

Clifford H. Orr, retiring presi- 
dent, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, told the gathering 
that the efforts of the agents, func- 
tioning through the association 
groups, are responsible for the 
healthy condition of life insurance. 

The greetings of the life insur- 
ance underwriters of Canada were 
conveyed by C. MeN. Steeves, pres- 
ident of the Canadian Association. 
He was followed by Karl K. 
Krogue, president of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
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writers who spoke on the activi- 
ties of CLU. 

The significance of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation was discussed by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director. Dr. S. S. Huebner, pro- 
fessor of insurance, University of 
Pennsylvania, and president of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, explained the aims of the 
College which he declared were to 
further life underwriting by foster- 
ing a knowledge of subject matter 
and professional attitude. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
told the Round Table that “it would 
be foolish to deny the fact that 
under our present distribution sys- 
tem the service rendered by the 
individual agents costs something.” 
He said that “what we must con- 
tinue to prove in the winning of 
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MDRT Officials 


President—Theodore Widing, 
CLU, Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. 

Vice-Chairman—John O. 
Todd, CLU, Northwestérn Mu- 
tual, Chicago. 

Immediate Past Chairman— 
Paul W. Cook, CLU, Mutual 
Benefit, Chicago. 

Executive Committee—Walter 
N. Hiller, CLU, Penn Mutual, 
Chicago; William T. Earls, 
CLU, Connecticut Mutual, Cin- 
cinnati. 
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public favor is that it’s worth what 
it costs.” 

The final speaker on the earl 
morning program was Robert L 
Hogg, vice-president and general 
counsel of the American Life Con- 


vention, who reported on the pro- 


gram of ALC. 

Among the business leaders t 
address the group was Charles H 
Percy, youthful president of Bell 
& Howell Co. of Chicago, whose 
topic was “The Worst Depression, 
The Greatest War, The Biggest 
Boom—What Next?” 

“Industrial democracy is the only 
alternative to industrial socialism, 
the young executive told the Mil 
lion Dollar Round Table. 

Urging that the future of ou 
country and our economy depend 
upon the type of leadership avail 
able, he called for men in exect: 
tive positions who “dream, create 
conceive, take risks and under 
stand human relationships.” 

“We are now in a period of uw 
certainty over the business out 
look,” Mr. Percy declared; “‘we se 
fear and apprehension on all sides 
and with high breakeven points 
profits are being threatened with 
a loss in sales volume. The quick 
est and most readily available hy 
podermic that we have is our abil 
ity to create sustained, willing an 
cooperative effort on the part 0 
our employees. Markets are being 
lost because of high prices, ani 
high prices are a result of hig! 
costs. By selecting better peopl 
by more skillful job assignment, b 
doing a better job of developing it 
dividual capacities, through trail 
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ing and by assisting in the creation 
of more effective working relation- 
ships, we should be able to consid- 
erably reduce costs per unit of 
production. 

“There are certain democratic 
principles that can be universally 
applied to government as well as to 
jindustry—the desire of every per- 
son to be treated as an individual, 
his desire to express his opinion 
and to feel he has been heard, his 
desire to have honest facts in con- 
nection with anything that vitally 
affects his well-being, his desire to 
be treated fairly, justly and honest- 
ly and in turn to deal with others 
in accordance with these same 
standards, and finally his desire to 
have an opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

“As we operate in business, we 
can see the throttling effect that 
too much governmental control has 
on our activities. What we fail to 
see is that the principles we de- 
mand in government can be applied 
equally to the internal organization 
and administration of our own 
business. The price we pay for not 
extending such principles is the 
same price the economic system 
pays when it is too rigidly con- 
trolled by government. Initiative is 
lost and production is only a frac- 
tion of the amount that could be 
achieved otherwise.” 

Mr. Percy’s talk was so well re- 
ceived that a number of MDRT 
members requested the organization 
to print the text for distribution. 


Saturday Seminar 


The Saturday afternoon seminar 
on group coverages was presided 
over by Theodore Widing, incoming 
president of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Sharing in the spe- 
cial session were Oscar E. Carlin, 
John Hancock agent, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Edmund B. Whittaker, 
vice president of the Prudential, 
Newark. Mr. Carlin spoke of the 
challenge in designing and writing 
modern employee group plans. The 
challenge of social legislation to the 
group insurance industry was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Whittaker. 

Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 
home company of retiring president 
Paul Cook, sponsored an informal 
banquet on Saturday evening. The 
feature address was delivered by 
Mutual Benefit’s President John S. 
Thompson. 

“If our interpretation of the past 
experience of life insurance is cor- 
rect,’ Mr. Thompson said, “the 
American people should be able to 
carry 25 per cent more life insur- 
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Proven System 


When Alden H. Smith, North- 
western Mutual agent at Nash- 
ville, addressed the NALU con- 
vention at the Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour on how “My 
Systeni Works Me,” he outlined 
a seven point program of essen- 
tials that helped him write over 
a million dollars worth of busi- 
ness last year. Here’s’ the 
lineup: 

1. Accurate and up-to-date 
prospect files, including use of 
paper cards. 

2. Religiously kept desk cal- 
endar. 

3. Daily record of calls and 
interviews. 

4. Highly developed system 
of programming and audit work. 

5. Systematic mailings. 

6. Good secretarial help. 

7. Specialization in field you 
most enjoy. 
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ance than they now carry with no 
greater relative financial strain 
than at present. This would mean 
total life insurance of 260 billions, 
requiring annual premiums total- 
ing nine billions and total assets of 
seventy billions. The growth of the 
life insurance business during the 
last two or three years has been at 
approximately that rate.” 

Problems of underwriting were 
discussed at the open work session 
on Sunday evening, presided over 
by William T. Earls, Connecticut 
Mutual, Cincinnati. Taking an ac- 
tive part in the proceedings were 
Denis B. Maduro, New York City 
attorney; Edmund B. Whittaker 
and A. J. Ostheimer III, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia. 

Expert knowledge is not neces- 
sary for the life underwriter to sell 
business insurance, according to 
Matthew J. Lauer, general agent of 
the Continental American Life In- 
surance Co. in New York City who 


HMA LOA AL 


MDRT PRESIDENT: Theodore 
Widing ...a native of Philadel- 
phia ... has represented the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life since 1933 ...a 
graduate of Swarthmore College 
.-.member of the board of man- 
agers of that academic institution 
... also serves as a director of the 
National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education .. . is both a life 
and a 1948 qualifying member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 


INMATE EAH 


opened the final session of the Mil- 
hon Dollar Round Table on Sept. 19. 

“Too often,” he said, “under- 
writers are frightened out of the 
lucrative field of business life in- 
surance by having the erroneous 
feeling that without expert knowl- 
edge, he cannot and should not at- 
tempt to sell it. I contend that a 
good working knowledge of the 
major problems besetting business 
men when death occurs, and the so- 
lutions to these problems, are the 
most important tools. I believe 
some knowledge and acquaintance 
with the legal aspects are helpful, 
but my experience convinces me it 
is not as important as some would 
lead us to believe.” 

“Package” selling of life insur- 
ance to people in the higher income 
brackets was described to members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table 
by Harold C. Rose, president of the 
New York insurance firm bearing 
his name. 

Defining his higher-bracket 
clients as those with capital worth 
of at least seven figures and subject 
to upwards of 50 per cent in the 
combined top Federal and State In- 
come brackets, Mr. Rose reported 
on the specialty type of sale to these 
clients, which contemplates sizeable 
premiums, solely on the basis of 
transfers from the individual’s 
capital account. 


A Distinction 


The difference between a million 
dollar writer of life insurance and 
a hundred thousand dollar producer 
is his fundamental beliefs both in 
himself and his business, E. Ben- 
jamin Redfield, Jr., Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. agent in 
Boston, Mass., told the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 

“The sale of personal or any in- 
surance,” Mr. Redfield told his au- 
dience, “starts with the agent him- 
self. His year after year results 
will be governed in large part by 
the amount of intelligent effort, di- 
rection, and skill he puts into his 
daily work; his over-all spark and 
drive will evidence themselves in his 
philosophy.” 

How one life insurance agent 
raised his average size case from 
$3,664 to $12,000 in eight years 
through programming was de- 
scribed by Arthur F. Priebe, agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Rockford, IIl. 

Addressing the final afternoon’s 
session of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, Mr. Priede declared that if 
an agent is only to work four or 
five hours a day he should not pro- 

(Concluded on Page 177) 
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GROUP LIFE 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


along lines briefly analyzed here 
will show in what States the field 
for group life is still barely 
scratched — the States in which 
many more employers must still be 
approached before millions of work- 
ers can be considered to have the 
essential minimum of family pro- 
tection. 
a. 7 


Group Accident 
And Health Lines 


TATISTICS for group accident 

and health insurance lines must 
be taken with a grain or two of 
salt: The definition of a “group” 
in one State differs from its defini- 
tion in another; the trend toward 
franchises, often not regarded as a 
true group, has altered the com- 
plexion of non-individual protection 
in this field; no careful check has 
been made of inter-state industry 
to avoid duplication of groups in- 
sured through the parent company 
in another State. 

Nevertheless, the figures in the 


adjoining table unmistakably point 
to trends. And one of these is the 
unquestioned gain in favor of this 
form of protection. There are sev- 
eral causes for the 123.8 per cent 
increase—from nearly $172,500,000 
in 1943 to more than $385,000,000 
in 1948—in group A & H in this 
country: The increasing inclusion 
of social insurance as an item 
in collective bargaining; manage- 
ment’s objective of forestalling 
Federal insurance; tremendous gain 
in our employed population and in 
that group’s wages; the enlight- 
ened attitude on the part of man- 
agement with respect to labor rela- 
tions and personnel policy. 

Even more interesting is a glance 
at the progress of individual States. 
It is significant—and a reason for 
satisfaction — that the first ten 
States in “Rank by Percentage of 
Premium Gain” over these five 
vears include eight of the smaller 


States: South Dakota, Vermont, 
Nebraska, Maine, So. Carolina, 
New Hampshire (then Massachu- 


setts), No. Dakota, Florida (finally 
Minnesota, not smal] but not large 
either). 

Still, some of the more highly in- 
dustrialized jurisdictions did not 
stand still — New York moving 


Non-cancellalle Health and Accident Jusurance 


from second to first spot; Califor. 
nia, from third to second; Illinois, 
from fifth to third; Pennsylvania, 
from sixth to fourth; Massachv- 
setts from tenth to seventh. Out of 
48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, 23 States moved up and 25 


either gained in place or did not | 


lose. It is entirely possible that 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, 
which lost rank, may move up again 
next year as a result of temporary 
disability laws. 

Coming to loss ratios, it is impos- 
sible to evaluate these accurately 


since so much depends on indivdual | 


company operation, on size of the 
group and on whether or not the 
company is participating or stock, 
Authoritative sources hold that 
66 2/3 per cent is a fair average 
loss ratio beyond which profits for 
participating companies are apt to 
disappear. We have _ arbitrarily 
taken this figure as a guide in in- 
terpreting the table. Thus, 19 
States had loss ratios higher than 
this in 1948, and of these, only four 
were not in that category in 1943. 
Eleven others reported loss ratios 
higher than 66 2/3 per cent in 1943 
but below in 1948 — among them, 
New York, California, and New 
Jersey, all having TDB laws now. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Robert E. Froom— Youngstown, Ohio 
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r stock, 
id that | 
average 
‘fits for | 
> apt to | In 1940 I was studying to be a Civil Engineer at Ohio State 
itrarily University. In 1941 I was inducted, spent a good deal of time 

© in In- "paddling a saddle" in the Horse Cavalry, and then became an Aviation 
us, 19 Cadet. After receiving my wings, I was assigned to the Air Transport 
er than | Command, winding up my activities flying the "Hump." 

aly four | 
in 1943. | Two days before V-J Day, I received a cablegram telling me of 
5 Fatlos ® my father's death. Dad had been a New England Mutual policyholder 
in 1943 so, shortly after returning home, I was introduced to the Company's 
g them, representative in Youngstown, Harley Kirkpatrick. I soon realized 











id New that Mr. Kirkpatrick had been of invaluable service to my father and 
now. 


to the whole family. When he learned that I wanted to go into 
business for myself, he suggested life insurance, and arranged an 
interview with the General Agent in Cleveland, and with the Home 
Office in Boston. 


Investigation convinced me that as an Agent for New England 
Mutual I would basically be in business for myself--with no real 
ceiling on my earnings, and complete independence of action. With 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, I took the Company's 
aptitude test, and qualified. 


To date, I have completed a thorough training course in the 
Home Office in Boston; I have attended two Company conventions; 
I have my own office, and I have placed a half million dollars of 
insurance on the lives of people in my community. Each day I 
® discover new uses for life insurance and realize that there's no 
limit to the amount that will be bought in the future. 





I'm certainly glad I chose life insurance as a career. Besides 
the earning possibilities and the independence, it gives me the deep 
satisfaction of knowing that my services can be as valuable to my 
clients as were those of Mr. Kirkpatrick to my own family. 














This is a portion of one advertisement from our long series ap- 
@ pearing in some 40 college alumni publications, telling “why The 
life insurance offers a rewarding career.” 


In the different magazines, we list the name, class and address of each NEW ENGLAND 


of our agents who attended that particular university, and invite their 


fellow alumni to contact them for life insurance counsel. This “dividend” M UTUAL 


from our college alumni campaign directly benefits the college men 
who make up a large majority of our field force. Life Insurance Company 
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BUSINESS VALUES 


HE life insurance underwriter 
[wae is not devoting at least a 

portion of his time to the study 
and sale of business insurance is 
not taking advantage of a great 
opportunity. A perusal of the 
Advanced Underwriting Service, 
which is published by The Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, offers am- 
ple proof of this assertion, and any 
underwriter who fails to use the 
excellent sales material embodied in 
this service is missing a chance to 
substantially increase his produc- 
tion. 

Naturally, it would be impossible 
in an article of this character to 
cover the entire field of business in- 
surance, or, in fact, to do justice 
to any particular phase of the sub- 
ject. However, there is one sales 
point so convincing that it war- 
rants thorough consideration by 
every life underwriter — namely, 
the problem of placing a value on a 
closely held business interest for 
the purpose of estate and inheri- 
tance taxation. 

For reasons which are quite ap- 
parent, it is not recommended that 
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the life underwriter attempt to be- 
come an expert appraiser. In fact, 
a great majority of partners and 
owners of close corporation stock 
find it extremely difficult to place 
a true value on their own business 
interests — especially a value that 
might be accepted by the taxing 
authorities. 

However, in this particular field, 
The Insurance Research and Re- 
view Service has made a most valu- 
able study, and the material which 
is to follow has been taken from 
this study. It is included partly in 
the Advanced Underwriting Ser- 
vice and partly in a booklet entitled 
“When The Court Values Your 
Stock” by James L. Miller, Asso- 
ciate Editor, a report of sixty-one 
cases of close corporation stock 
valuation. 

“Tt is a strange and curious fact 
that. thousands of business men 
who protest our extremely high 
tax structure neglect to take those 
steps which will hold their own 
taxes to the legal minimum. 

“The blunt truth is that the man 
who fails to do what he can to keep 
his taxes to the legal minimum is 


A, a! a 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


opening the window and throwing 
money out of it. Certainly he is 
foolish to spend so much time 
worrying about taxes and then 
doing nothing about them. 

“So far as the Federal Estate tax 
is concerned, he may feel that the 
burden will fall upon his estate. 
Who is his estate? Generally his 
wife, children, or other members 
of his immediate family. If he 
thinks enough of their financial 
welfare to devote a lifetime to that 
end, he should be more than 
anxious to consider their financial 
welfare after his death. 

“A striking case in point is the 
fact that many business men fail 
to take the few simple steps which 
will hold to a minimum the estate 
tax valuation of the shares of close- 
ly held corporation stock which will 
pass to their heirs . . . the savings 
which can be anticipated by tak- 
ing these steps are so great that 
neglect is folly. 

“ . . it will be helpful to indi- 
cate the methods customarily fol- 
lowed by stock owners in disposing 
of shares of closely held corporate 
stock. 

“I. The “No Method” Plan: 

The first method is no method at 
all so far as valuation is con- 
cerned. During the lifetime, the 
stock owner does nothing. At his 
death the stock passes to his heirs 
by the terms of his will, or if he 


leaves no will, by the laws of 
descent. 
“II. The “First Offer” Plan: 


No restrictions whatever is 
placed upon the distribution of the 
stock prior to the stockholder’s 
death. It is simply agreed that at 
death the stock shall be first of- 
fered to the surviving stockholders. 
The survivors are not obligated to 
buy. In case they do not, the heirs 
are at liberty to sell the shares at 
whatever price they name and to 
whomever they wish. 

“III, The “Buy and Sell Agree- 
ment” Plan: 

Here, as distinguished from the 
“first offer” plan, the sale of stock 
is restricted during the lifetime of 
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In his discussion on the importanee of 


business insuranee. 


Mr. Morton recom- 


mends that the life underwriter devote a 


eertain amount of time and talent to the 


study of the subject. 


the owner as well as at his death. 
Such a plan may simply give to the 
other stockholders a “call” or “op- 
tion” to purchase. Or, the owner 
may actually agree to sell and the 


other stockholders to buy his stock 
at death at a price (or valuation 
formula) set out in the agreement. 

“There are many reasons why 
the third method is the soundest, 


CORPORATION CASES 


Title of the Case 


Hanscom, Exrs., 23 BTA 173 

Estate of McDougall, 45 BTA 803 
Brooks v. Willcuts, 9 F. Supp. 19 

Estate of Bennie, 13 BTA 105 

R. S. Buchanan, TC Memo. 2-8-41 
National Bank of Oneonta, 17 BTA 654 
Waterman, J. B. BTA Memo. 12-12-41 
Walter, H. H. Exrs., 2 BTA 453 

Estate of H. M. Springer, 45 BTA 561 
Johnston, H. L., emo. 6-22-43 
Hazelton, B. F. Jr., TC Memo. 7-14-43 
Mcilhenny, F. P., 22 BTA 1093 

E. M. Staunton Estate, 29 BTA 376 
Estate of Geo. H. wk 23 BTA 663 
True, Exrs. v. U.S., 51 F. Supp. 720 
Burda, L. J., TC Memo. 7-21-43 

Bank of California, 133 R. (2d) 428 
Edwards, C. W. Exrs., 31 BTA 879 
Kennedy, Exrs., 4 BTA 330 

Estate of W. Maxwell, TC Memo. 11-3-44 
G. F. Milton, 17 BTA 380 

Bob v. Commissioner, TC Memo. 6-7-45 
Vandenhoeck, Estate of P.M., 4 TC 125 
Anthracite Trast Co. Admr. 3 BTA 486 


Average Period of Time From Date of 4 oS Date of Court's Decision 


Shortest Period Burda, L. J., TC Memo. 7. 


Longest Period Required—E. 'M. Staunton Cette 29 BTA 376 


Date Date 
of Value Time From Death 
Death Fixed Until Value Established 
8- 7-26 9-25-31 5 yrs. Imo. 19 days 
11-28-38 11-25-41 2 yrs. 11 mo. 27 days 
1-21-30 8- 1-34 4 yrs. 6 mo. 11 days 
11-11-23 7-27-28 4 yrs. 9 mo. 16 days 
6- 2- 8-41 4yrs. 8mo. 2 days 
8-13-22 9-28-29 7 yrs. 2mo. 15 days 
8-26-37 11-17-41 4 yrs. 7 mo. 12 days 
11-11-22 10- 7-25 2 yrs. 9 mo. 27 days 
3- 9-37 11- 5-41 4 yrs. 7 mo. 26 days 
1-21-38 6-22-43 5yrs. Smo. 1 

2- 3-40 7-14-43 3 yrs. 5 mo. 11 days 
11-23-25 4- 8-31 5 yrs. 4mo. 16 days 
1-20-26 11-21-33 7 yrs. 10mo. 1 day 
10-28-24 6-11-31 6 yrs. 8 mo. 13 days 
11-28-39 9-13-43 2 yrs. 9 mo. 15 days 
1-14-42 7-21-43 lyr. 6mo. 7 days 
4-14-36 1-29-43 6 yrs. 9mo. 15 days 
26-29 12-13-34 5 yrs. 6 mo. 17 days 
8- 5-23 7-23-26 2 yrs. 11 mo. 18 days 
7-27-39 11- 3-44 5 yrs. 3mo. 7 days 
4-23-24 10-20-29 5 yrs. 4mo. 28 days 
2-17-41 6- 7-45 4 yrs. 3 mo. 21 days 
3-21-39 10-30-44 5Syrs. 6 mo. 9 days 
3-20-23 1-28-26 2 yrs. 10 mo. 8 days 
4yrs. 8mo. 9 days 
lyr. 6mo. 7 days 

7 yrs. 10mo. 1 day 


A Buy-And-Sell Agreement properly executed would have eliminated every one of the above controversies. 
It should not be difficult to see how such information authoritatively presented to the prospect by the life underwriter 


would go a long way toward closing the sale. 


PARTNERSHIP CASES 


Title of the Case 


McGoigan v. Comm’r., 10 BTA 958 

Moore v. Comm’r., 13 BTA 864 

McClenner: v. Comm’r., 131 F. (2d) 165 

Re Deutz’s Estate, 149 Ati. 257 

Estate of Pitts v. Comm’s., 19 BTA 288 

Re Hall’s Estate, 125 Al. 247 

Degener v. Comm’r., 26 BTA 185 

Bull v. United States, 55 S. Ct. 695 

Estate of Kaffie v. Comm'r., 44 BTA 843 
Schneider v. Zink, 64 Atl. (2d) 612 

Milton M. Cohn, 7 BTA 1064 

In Re Reimer’s Estate, 176 NYS 430 

Estate of Guggenheim v. Comm'r., 39 BTA 251 
in Re Fiurscheim’s Estate, 176 NYS 694 
Estate of Morehouse v. Comm'r., 8 BTA 964 
in Re Herrmann’s Estate, 180 NYS 509 
Estate of Sugerman v. Comm’r., 20 BTA 960 
Estate of R. Pinhorn, 7 BTA 1104 

In Re Hanson's Estate, 195 NYS 255 

Estate of Dine v. Comm’r., 3 BTA 166 
Rubenstein v. Comm’r., 10 BTA 864 

In Re Ulrici's Estate, 182 NYS 516 

Blodgett v. Comm’r., 18 BTA 1050 
Humphreys v. Comm’ r., TC Memo. 1-18-46 
in Re Lincoin’s Estate, 185 NYS 574 
Claire G. Hoffman, 2 TC 1160 

Estate of Davis, TC Memo. 4-17-39 

In Re Bijur, 216 NYS 523 

Estate of L. Benet, TC Memo. 4-25-46 


Average Period From Date of Death to Date of Suet Deen 


Shortest Period—in Re Hermann’s Estate, 180 NYS 
Longest Period Required—Bull v. U. S., 55 S. Ct. 695 


Date Date 
of Value Time From Death 
Death Fixed Until Value Established 
5-21-21 2-23-28 6 yrs. Q9mo. 2 days 
4-17-21 10- 9-28 6 yrs. 10 mo. 22 days 
2-21-37 11- 4-42 5 yrs. 8mo. 21 days 
2- 7-25 2-21-30 © yrs. Omo. 14 days 
5-14-24 3-17-30 5 yrs. 10 mo. 3 days 
7-18-19 12-18-23 4yrs. 5mo. 0 days 
5-15-24 5-26-32 8 yrs. Omo. 11 days 
2-13-20 4-29-35 15 yrs. 2mo. 16 days 
9-29-37 6-27-41 3 yrs. 8 mo. 30 days 
5-29-44 3-23-49 4yrs. 9mo. 22 days 
3- §-22 8- 9-27 5yrs. 5mo. Ocays 
2-11-17 5-23-19 2 yrs. 3 mo. 12 days 
9-28-30 2- 2-39 8 yrs. 4mo. 5 diys 
8-18-14 6- 5-19 4 yrs. 9mo. 18 days 
9- 8-23 10-23-27 4 yrs. 1mo. 15 days 
2- 9-18 2-16-20 2yrs. Omo. 7 days 
9- 8-23 9-24-30 6 yrs. 5 mo. 19 days 
5-30-22 8-22-27 5 yrs. 2mo. 23 days 
3-30-17 7- 1-22 5yrs. 3mo. 1 day 
5-20-21 11-25-25 4yrs. 6mo. 5 days 
3-27-24 2-17-28 3 yrs. 10 mo. 21 days 
1-17-17 3- 1-20 3 yrs. Imo. 12 days 
6-28-23 2- 7-30 6 yrs. 7 mo. 10 days 
2-23-42 1-18-46 3 yrs. 10 mo. 26 days 
9- 2-17 12-22-20 3 yrs. 3mo. 20 days 
4-28-38 12-20-43 5 yrs. 7 mo. 23 days 
1- 9-33 4-17-38 6 yrs. 3mo. 8 days 
5- 1-22 4-26-26 3 yrs. 11 mo. 25 days 
3- 2-42 4-25-46 4 yrs. 1mo. 23 days 
5 yrs. Omo. 13 days 
2yrs. Omo. 7 days 
15 yrs. 2mo. 16 days 


A Buy-And-Sell Agreement properly executed would have eliminated every one of the above controversies. 


but for our purpose we shall con- 
sider them as collateral benefits and 
discuss only one tremendously im- 
portant reason why the third 
method should be employed, name- 
ly, the effect upon estate tax valua- 
tion.” 
Three charts follow: 
Chart I—“‘No Method”’—covers 48 
cases: 
The value the heirs as- 


signed to the stock. . .$18,334.79 
The value established by 

the Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue..... 37,687.81 
The value fixed by the 

WUD. 6i0 «coed newera 26,579.39 
Chart II. “First Offer” covers 3 

cases: 

The value the heirs as- 

signed to the stock...$ 515.46 
The value established by 

the Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue..... 1,065.00 
The value fixed by the 

rer eamer eee 1,065.00 


Chart III—“Buy And Sell” Agree- 
ment’’—covers 10 cases: 
“Call” or “Optional” contract—4 
cases. 
“Buy And Sell Agreement”—6 
cases. 
The value the heirs as- 


signed to the stock...$ 958.60 
The value established by 

the Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue..... 7,730.00 
The value fixed by the 

NE eSpace cee 958.60 

Valuation 

“Thus, if you have a properly 
drawn “Buy and Sell” Agreement 
drawn in good faith, should the 


Commissioner seek to raise the 
valuation, and should your heirs ap- 
peal for relief to the Court, you 
may expect the Court to sustain 
the valuation stated in the agree- 
ment. 

“Dollar wise and tax wise you 
cannot afford to be without a “Buy- 
and-Sell” Agreement plan, funded 
by life insurance. In the interest 
of your family, take this important 
step now!” 

Another important point that 
should not be overlooked is that of 
delay and expense caused by litiga- 
tion. It will be noted from the 
above study that 48 “No Method” 
cases got into the courts before 
final settlement, while only six 
actual “Buy-and-Sell” Agreement 
cases reached that stage. 

On the point of delay, The In- 
surance Research and Review Ser- 
vice has made a further study 
which is presented in the tables: 
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PASSING 
JUDGMENT 





by 
Halsey D. 
Joseph jon 


/ITODAY we're going to have a demonstration,” George Deidrich, 
Puritan Life General Agent, announced to his men at the start 
of the regular Monday morning meeting. “I’ve probably told each of 
you, at one time or another, that your letters are five times as long as 
they need to be, that they’re boring, and that you sound like an old 
wind-bag. I’m afraid I didn’t accomplish anything. The girls tell 
me that not many letters leave this office that are less than one 
solidly packed page and that many run a good deal more. To show 
you that letters of a few lines make sense, I’m going to handle my 
correspondence, today, right here. That’s why Jean is with us.” 


The secretary had the morning mail ready. Every agent leaned 
forward a bit—as if Deidrich was about to do card tricks. 


“Let’s have them, Jean,” he said. 


The first letter was from his friend and policyholder Alvin Avery. 
In too many badly chosen words, Avery wanted to know if the pre- 
miums paid by a corporation, on the life of an employee for the bene- 
fit of the corporation were deductible. “Dear Alvin,” Deidrich dictated 
to his secretary, “They are not deductible and you ought to be darned 
glad of it. I'll be in your office at 2:30 this coming Friday. Cor- 
dially.” What’s next, Jean? 

Next was a letter from the Agency Vice-President, explaining that 
the company program for new agents was behind schedule; that, as a 
result, the tempo had to be speeded up, and each General Agent had 
to take a balance-of-the-year quoto. “Dear Bob,” Deidrich said, “I 
am quite sure you can count on me for two. Cordially.” 


The next letter was from Ted Wiggin, a prospective agent who had 
been interviewed twice in the last two weeks. He got everything 
into his letter but his breakfast diet, but the main idea was that he 
was bothered by four different things which he carefully listed. 
“Dear Ted,” Deidrich dictated, “How about next Monday at 11? Call 
me only if you can’t make it. Cordially.” Next, Jean. 

It was a letter from Charley Anderson, Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, congratulating him on the volume of submitted business in 
the first half of the month. “Dear Charley. Thanks for your kind 
note. Every month I expect the roof to fall in, but so far we're going 
strong. Cordially.” 

Deidrich paused for a cigarette. “Jean,” he said “how many letters 
have I dictated and how many words did I use?” His secretary 
started counting. “Four letters,” she said, “and 68 words, if we 
don’t include the cordially’s.” 


“That’s an average of 17,” Deidrich said. 


Jeff Ames, a nice youngster with a good record, cut in. “That's 
fine, George, when you get letters like yours. But what are you going 
to do when somebody wants the Marital Deduction explained?” 


“Explain it,” Deidrich shot back quickly. “Jean,” he said, “Let's 
make believe. Dear Mr. Blank. The Marital Deduction is a type of 
exemption under the Federal Estate Tax Law. A man is entitled toa 
maximum deduction of 50 per cent of his total estate, if he leaves that 
much to his wife in a more or less outright manner, so that she con- 
trols its ultimate disposition. If he leaves only 35 per cent of his 
estate in this manner, his Martial Deduction will be only that amount. 
Paragraph. This is perhaps an over-simplification, but I think it 
gives the information you want. Call me if it isn’t clear. Cordially.” 


C.L. U. Bill Shulman wasn’t satisfied. “George,” he said, “you didn’t say 
a word about contingent beneficiaries or the use of the Options.” 
“I know,” George answered, “and I didn’t say a word either about 
the kind of neckties I prefer. You guys talk too much. The meeting 
2 is adjourned.” 
HN I 1 LM EE 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 


Yes...in the same briefcase... 


WHO SAID you can’t mix business with pleasure? 
Pete Hansen’s briefcase is so full of pleasures for 
his neighbors that it’s stretching at the seams. 
Thanks to Pete’s briefcase, Fred Matthews at last 
has all the golf he wants...and Bill Harback is get- 
ting his fill of fishing. They’re just two of dozens of 
elderly men in Pete’s community who owe their 
comfortable retirement income to Pete’s good offices. 
And from that same magic case, Pete can pull out 
freedom from worry for fathers of families...help 
for businessmen on basic problems of management 
...future security for friends and fellow townsmen 





tisten To “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 

















Golf Clubs and Brook Trout ! 


who call on him for aid. Pete Hansen is an Equitable 
Society representative—and an extremely success- 
ful one. Men of his stamp have a right to the highest 
title that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Pete 
Hansen, Good Citizen...a man who does much more 
than his share to make his home town a better place 
to live in. 

That’s why Pete wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
fession...as a representative of an institution like 
the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON, President+393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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sess about 40 billion dollars or 

a fifth of the 200 billion dollars 
worth of life insurance now owned 
in the United States. In 1948 
alone, three and one-half billion 
dollars or 15 per cent of the total 
life insurance purchased was on 
the lives of women. 

As to the type of insurance pur- 
chased, women were insured by 
one-tenth of the new ordinary and 
well over one-third of the new in- 
dustrial insurance bought during 
1948. Fifteen per cent of total 
ordinary and 45 per cent of total 
industrial insurance in force is on 
the lives of women. ‘The figures for 
1948 show that almost half the 
protection bought on the lives of 
women was ordinary life. 

How do the gals feel about pur- 
chasing life insurance for them- 
selves? The Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan 
recently released its findings on 
that subject. Three groups of wo- 
men—numbering 41,000,000—were 
among the population groups 
studied in the survey. Sixty-five 
per cent of those who are heads of 
their own households, including 
over one and a half million widows 
with dependents, own life insur- 
ance. Twenty million, or 61 per 
cent of all wives who are living 
with their husbands, believe in it 
strongly enough to have it on their 
own lives; and nearly four million 
or 63 per cent of all the single gals 
who live alone possess some form 
of life insurance. This adds up to 
over 25,000,000 out of a possible 
11,000,000 owning life insurance 
not a bad figure by any means. 

How much do the gals spend 
for their policies? Well, it seems 
that they spend from rather large 
amounts down to nothing at all 
for those whose policies are fully 
paid for. Among those who are 
household heads and are not em- 
ployed, 11 per cent spend $100 or 
more each year for their policies; 
$2 per cent spend between $50 and 
$100; and an additional 47 per cent 
spend less than $50. ; 

Whether a gal buys straight life, 
endowment, or other types of pro- 
tection depends, of course, on her 
particular situation and the num- 
ber of people, if any, whom she has 
to protect. Incidentally, in one 
family out of four in this country, 
the wife earns at least some out- 
side money and in one family out 
of 10, she has a full time job. Con- 
cerning the economic value of the 
breadwinner, it is found that many 
career gals buy life insurance for 
their mates. About half of the 


Tees women in this country pos- 
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FEMININE 
STATISTICS 


By | Siegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


career women in the United States 
are married and a large percen- 
tage of them have children. Since 
their earning power and their con- 
tribution to household upkeep is 
great, it follows that their chil- 
dren would be deprived of many 
accustomed comforts—not to men- 
tion necessities—should the mother 
die without leaving provision for 
their financial needs. Invalid hus- 
bands, also, are often provided for 
by life insurance proceeds. 

It would not be amiss, at this 
point, to get some picture of the 
wealth and income of American 


women. The latest figures avail- 
able show the following: 

(1) Women are the owners of 
70 per cent of the nation’s private 
wealth. 

(2) They constitute about 4 
per cent of the stockholders who 
own the corporations of America. 
They own: 48 per cent of the stock 
of railroad corporations; 40 per 
cent of the stock of public utili- 
ties; more than half the shares in 
A. T. and T. and Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe; and nearly half the 
shares in General Motors, U. S$. 
Steel and Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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(3) They own 65 per cent of the 
accounts held in mutual savings 
banks. 

(4) They hold title to 40 per 
cent of the 30,000,000 homes in 
this country. 

(5) They are beneficiaries of 65 
per cent of the value of all lega- 
cies. 

(6) Of all legacies large enough 
to be subject to taxation, 48 per 
cent are bequeathed by women. 

(7) Women pay 80 per cent of 
all inheritance taxes and 40 per 
cent of all property taxes. 

(8) About 38 per cent of income 
is paid to and received by women. 

(9) They constitute from 35 to 
40 per cent of all investment bond 
house customers. 

(10) They directly control the 
spending of 80.90 per cent of the 
income, leaving man with a mere 
19.10 per cent for his own spend- 
ing discretion. 

All of which substantiates the 
well-known cliche that women con- 
trol the purse strings, and further- 
more, that they are fertile ground 
for life insurance sales ... but 
definitely. It can also be stated— 
for there’s a five year study by the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association to prove it—that 
the feminine buyers of ordinary 
policies outdo their male counter- 
parts when it comes to keeping 
their policies in force. This, in 
spite of inevitable transfers of em- 
ployment, of residence and other 
changes during the war and post- 
war period. After a five year test 
period, it was found that 15 per 
cent more policies bought by wo- 
men were being kept up than those 
bought by men. 

The trend towards monthly pay- 
ments is of interest to those in the 
business. Although the bulk of 
payments are still being paid out 


Life Insurance in Force 
on the Lives of Women in 1948 
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in single sums, more and more 
families are arranging for regu- 
lar monthly incomes rather than 
a single settlement of their policy 
proceeds. 

Women, without a doubt, play 
their greatest role in life insur- 
ance as beneficiaries. In all, three- 
fourths of America’s life insur- 
ance death benefits go to women, 
including widows, daughters, sis- 
ters, mothers, other relatives and 
friends. Of the nearly billion and 
a half dollars which life com- 
panies paid out as death benefits 
last year, widows received about 
$850,000,000. This is about 60 per 
cent of the total amount and repre- 
sents some half million individual 


policies. Out of 380,000 ordinary 
policies, whose owners died in 
1948, approximately 225,000 had 
named wives as beneficiaries. Fifty 
thousand named children and the 
rest named friends, relatives, 
charitable organizations and insti- 
tutions. In some cases the bene- 
fits were divided among several 
people. 

And, finally, a word about old 
age. A man or a woman pays his 
life insurance premium in cash 
while he lives, or his dependents 
pay for his lack of foresight after 
he dies ... and some of them, es- 
pecially the older ones, pay in the 
suffering that comes with unac- 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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F the 325,500 persons em- 
O ployed full time in the life 
insurance industry, as of Jan. 1, 
1949, 106,800 are women. Break- 
ing down that figure, we find that 
home office forces account for 106,- 
400, being made up of 36,200 men 
and 70,200 women and that there 
are 35,500 agency cashiers and 
clerks, 3,700 of whom are men and 
31,800 of whom are on the distaff 


side. 
When it came to agents and 
agency managers, we badly 


wanted an absolute figure of the 
number of women who are agency 
managers as well as producers, 
but although we scratched our 
head and dug down aplenty, that 
information simply was not avail- 
able. However, we do know that, 
altogether, there are _ 183,600 
agents and agency managers. Of 
these, 178,800 are men and 4,800 
are women. Percentage-wise, that 
sets the feminine gender as being 
approximately 2.7 of the whole. 
Looking at some of the produc- 
tion ability of the gal under- 
writers, we find that nine are 
among those present on the 1949 
roster of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. We are listing them, not 
only for that pat-on-the-back 
which they so richly deserve, but 
to prove a point in regard to loca- 
tion and size of company. It has 
always been a moot question as to 
whether or not big cities are bet- 
ter than small towns, and whether 
or not certain sections of the coun- 
try are better, as far as the oppor- 
tunities for writing business are 
concerned. We have also, at times, 
heard tell that the size of the com- 
pany involved often had a definite 
bearing on the ease of sales. 


Listed, according to company and 
location these gal million dollar 
producers are: Mrs. Mildred P. 
Behr, Equitable Society, Chicago; 
Mrs. Eunice C. Bush, Mutual Life, 
New Orleans; Mrs. Grace Wong 
Chow, Occidental, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cook, National 
Life of Vermont, Baltimore; Mrs. 
Ethel Gwinn, Independent, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Sis Hoffman, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati; Mrs. G. 
H. Lang, Southwestern Life, Kerr- 
ville, Texas; Mrs. A. S. Liston, 
Northwestern Mutual, South 
Bend; and Mrs. M. K. Stuart, 
Franklin Life, State College, Pa. 
All of which seems to point up the 
fact that it is a question of per- 
sonal go-out-and-get-it, rather 
than any other specific factor 
which makes for large production. 

Similarly, the members of the 
Women’s Quarter Millien Dollar 
Round Table, numbering 182, rep- 
resent 54 companies and come 
from 37 States, the District of Co- 
umbia, Alaska, Hawaii and Can- 
ada. 

As for their contributions to the 
life insurance business in general, 
we find these gals actively engaged 
in city, State and National insur- 
ance organizations. Those attend- 
ing the recent annual convention 
of the NALU heard two women on 
the National Sales Seminar, not 
to mention those who participated 
in the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table reception and dinner 
and in the women underwriters 
luncheon. Civic-wise, we find them 
to be a group of very busy individ- 
uals, participating in community 
groups and giving freely of their 
time and energy to the solution of 
lecal problems. 
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VIBRANT OR 
LIMPID SECURITIES 


has been a definite improvement 

in general business. Psychologi- 
cally, at least, business men have 
felt better about the future and 
then orders have been coming in 
greater volume. With this im- 
provement there has been a natu- 
ral skepticism from some sources 
as to the durability of the improve- 
ment. Some schools of thought 
feel that the recession has not 
gone far enough to really liquidate 
some of the excesses brought on 
by the aftermath of the war. 
Others point out with equal force 
that underlying conditions are not 
the same today as in former exces- 
sive periods and on a time basis 
the recession has proceeded far 
enough. 

Like all discussions in the eco- 
nomic field, both sides are adept 
in supplying statistics to support 
a position. As an example, it is no 
great statistical trick for Mr. 
Nathan, of the C.I.0O. to draw an 
entirely different conclusion from 
Mr. Nourse, the head of the Presi- 
dent’s economic advisers, from the 
same set of figures. It all depends 
on your outlook. This is not to say 
that statistics have no value, as 
they undoubtedly do have a value 
in laying the groundwork for a 
careful study of any problem. On 
the other hand, to assume because 
statistics have shown certain 
trends in the past, that those 
trends must continue in the fu- 
ture, is placing too much of a bur- 
den on the statistics. This point 
was apparenty recognized only re- 
cently when General Motors 
agreed to no reduction in salary 
although one was called for under 
the cost of living variable clause 


F:.: the past few months there 
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in the union contract. The Depart- 
ment of Labor admitted that the 
statistics may not give too truthful 
a picture and General Motors was 
quite aware that the members of 
the union were not buying many 
more groceries, with present dol- 
lars, so the wage level was left un- 
changed. 

Another point some of us forget 
in arguing whether the recession 
has been completed, and buttress- 
ing those views with volumes of 
statistics, is the power of govern- 
ment as it exists in the world to- 
day. Government spending can 
compensate to a large extent for a 
decline in private spending. Inter- 
est rates are made by the govern- 
ment, not by the money market. 
Purchases by the government for 
stockpiling and the military estab- 
lishment alone account for a tre- 
mendous volume of business. All 
these direct actions have an ef- 
fect on the economy. 

In a free economy the law of 
supply and demand will frequently 
bring about changes that can be 
fairly well charted. Even here, as 
we all know from the past, the 
prophets have frequently been 
confounded and the turn in the 
cycle confidently expected has not 
come about. With the government 
a dominant feature in the economy 
the chance of forecasting future 
trends is even more complicated. 
The modern state has learned 
many economic facts and is using 
them both in the control of busi- 
ness activity and the furtherance 
of the welfare state. Whether this 
trend will be beneficial to the over- 
all economy is for the long range 
future to disclose. 

As investors, both as individuals 


and institutions, what can be done 
to fit into the changing pattern of 
the investment world? We cer- 
tainly cannot rely too heavily on 
the past and we cannot accept all 
facts and figures presented to us at 
face value. We must also take into 
consideration the dominant power 
of the government to *influence 
markets. The successful manage- 
ment of money has always re- 
quired a certain amount of imagi- 
nation and the willingness to think 
constructively and individually 
without being influenced by the 
hysteria of the crowd. This ap- 
proach commends itself today. 
For those confined to a limited 
group of securities in which to in- 
vest surplus funds, the outlook is 
rather drab but even here there is 
some scope for betterment by ex- 
tending the orbit of one’s thinking 
to the limits of the circumscribed 
field. Borderline cases may not be 
quite as borderline as they have 
been considered and the income 
therefrom might more than com- 
pensate for the slightly greater 
risk. At least each borderline 
should be carefully weighed. 

For those who are not so limited 
there is certainly little to be 
gained by concentration in securi- 
ties of the so-called riskless or 
semi-riskless type. The income 
alone is so small, due to the artifi- 
cial money rates created by the 
government, that it is sometimes 
questionable whether it is worth 
taking. The mere fact that a given 
number of dollars will be returned 
in a comparatively short space of 
time is really no safety factor 
when money is becoming more and 
more redundant and consequently 
having less and less value in the 
marketplace. If we look at the ra- 
tio existing today between the 
vields of high grade bonds and 
good quality common stocks, the 
spread is on one of the highest 
planes in history, amounting to 
over 4.60 per cent. This is a high 
penalty to pay for the privilege of 
receiving a stated amount of dol- 
lars at some future date when the 
value of those dollars in purchas- 
ing power can be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

The government derives a sub- 
stantial amount of its income from 
the successful corporations of the 
country. These corporations, be- 
cause they are successful, are the 
providers of this wealth. Although 
the market value of the securities 
of these corporations will vary 
from day to day, the human and 
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material assets are the genuine 
blocks on which the economy is 
built. The careful selection of se- 
curities of all types is essential 
but once that selection is made 
there seems little reason to assume 
that so-called legal obligations will 
be the only ones to stand up and 
continue to pay both interest and 
principal during the normal swing 
of a business cycle. 

No doubt many people today are 
worried as to the socialization of 
industries as the yeors go on. The 
gradual progress made by the Brit- 
ish government in this connection 
brings the matter close to home. 
Taking the British as an example 
it appears that investments of the 





so-called riskless type have little 
to offer as an offset to socialization. 
Should socialism take place the 
pattern will probably be like the 
British pattern of exchanging cor- 
poration securities for government 
bonds or, put it another way, ex- 
changing the securities of vibrant 
organizations for so-called riskless 
investments. If you fear socialism 
you should ponder the fact that 
you are going to receive, whether 
you want them or not, the so-called 
riskless securities so there seems 
little reason for voluntarily ac- 
cepting them until they are forced 
upon you. 


MEETING 


(Concluded from Page 51) 


vice fee, and the explanation of 
new “home provider forms.” Stress 
was also placed on the use of pro- 
duction aids. 

The company’s new Buyer's 
Guide Kit was introduced at a ses- 
sion devoted to an explanation of 
its uses. The kit consists of a sales 
guide, a prospecting guide and a 
work guide. 

At the featured luncheon, Ed- 
mund L. G. Zalinski, managing 
director of the Life Underwriters 
Training Council (and recently 
elected executive vice-president of 
NALU), spoke on the widespread 
success of the underwriters train- 
ing course which at the present 
time has 4,000 enrolled and study- 
ing in 160 class groups through- 
out the country. 




















Stepping Along! 


And why not? He consistently re- 
ceives generous Bonuses for produc- 
tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 


Barbe 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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NEW era in the Federal social 

security program is at hand. 
The most important changes to be 
wrought in the New Deal's far- 
reaching insurance empire since 
it was set up in 1935 are now not 
far off. Congressional leaders are 
hoping to put the revised program 
into effect sometime early next 
year. 

Actually, the proposed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act 
will extend the program to a lesser 
degree than that recommended by 
President Truman and Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing 
earlier this year. 

But the “liberalization” of the 
program instituted by President 
Roosevelt in the hey-day of the 
New Deal will, nevertheless, 
strengthen the Federal Govern- 
ment’s hold over the lives and 
financial affairs of a greater num- 
ber of citizens to an unprecedent- 
ed degree. 

While advocates of the expand- 
ed program claim that a_ wide- 
spread social security plan will 
help maintain a steady flow of 
purchasing power in adverse 
times, opponents point out that 
the field of voluntary saving his- 
torically belongs to the individual, 
and that the Federal Government 
should do no more than provide a 
“basic floor of economic protec- 
tion.” 


Senate May Delay 


Nevertheless, the Administra- 
tion’s social security planners are 
more than pleased at the enlarged 
assistance program recently voted 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
and now under consideration in 
the House of Representatives. But 
they are doubtful of Senate action 
on the Bill (H.R.6000) until next 
year. 

As approved by the House com- 
mittee, the new program calls for 
extension of old-age and surviv- 
ors’ benefits to about 11,000,000 
more workers, bringing the total 
number to about 42,000,000. 

The House plan also would 
boost by about 70 per cent the 
present benefits of about 2,500,- 
000 persons—or their survivors— 
already retired, and would in- 
crease by about 80 per cent the 
insurance benefits of persons 
awaiting retirement. 

In addition, the new program 
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Washington 
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LETTER 
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would increase Federal participa- 
tion with States by about $160,- 
000,000. This fund is used pri- 
marily for home relief of needy 
persons. Uncle Sam now contrib- 
utes about $1,100,000,000 annually 
toward this program. 

Payroll taxes, now set at one 
per cent each on employees’ pay 
and employers’ payrolls, would in- 
crease to one and one-half per 
cent in January, 1950, and to two 
per cent in January, 1951. 

Furthermore, the proposed pro- 
gram would create a new category 
for aid to totally and permanently 
disabled persons under both the 
insurance and public assistance 
programs. 

The insurance program also 
would be extended to self-employ- 
ed persons. This includes domes- 
tics with earnings exceeding $26 
in a three-month period, employees 


of nonprofit institutions, and state 
and local government employees 
where there is a _ Federal-State 
agreement. 


Life Salesmen In 


Full-time life insurance sales- 
men are specifically included in 
the proposed program, but doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and _ certain 
other professional groups are ex- 
cluded from the definition of “em- 
ployee” adopted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Representative 





Robert [L. | 


Doughton (Democrat, North Car- | 
olina), chairman of the Ways and | 


Means Committee, told the House 
recently that “inadequacies in the 
old-age and survivors insurance 
program have resulted in trends 
which’ seriously threaten our 
economic well-being.” 


“There are indications,” he said, | 
“that if the insurance program is | 
not strengthened and expanded, | 


the old-age assistance program 
may develop into a very costly and 
ill-advised system of noncontribu- 
tory pensions, payable not only to 
the needy, but to all individuals 
at or above retirement age who 
are no longer employed. 

“This bill is designed to speed 
the day when most of the aged 
and of the nation’s dependent 
families will look to the insurance 
program for protection and when 
the role of public assistance can 
be drastically curtailed.” he 
stated. 

But a minority of three mem- 
bers of the Wavs and Means Con- 
mittee declared the bill to be “in- 
consonant with the fundamental 
purpose of compulsory social in- 
surance.” 

“If this vast program is to ful- 
fill its social objectives, the most 
important factor is to restrict the 
burden of its pyramiding costs 
within an amount which the econ- 
omy can bear,” the minority con 
tinued. 

“This is so because in the final 
analysis the basis of all security 
is a productive economy, and the 
burden in any one year of the 
mounting costs of this program 
will have, in the main, to be paid 
for out of the production of the 
goods and services which the 
system seeks to distribute. 

(Concluded on Page 79 
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His Honor, the Owl, Sez: “Wisdom comes to no one 
by chance. Prosperity born of luck dies of starvation!” 


On July 29, 1949, Southland Life purchased all the 
capital stock of Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company. 
This combination of two well known companies means 
increased services to the Public, Policyholders, and Field 
Representatives with over 90 million dollars in assets 
and 450 million dollars insurance in force. 


Southland Life will CONTINUE to grow—continve 
to expand its services to the public through modern 
multiple insurance benefits, presented by Representa- 
tives who are carefully selected and thoroughly trained 


to provide the expert counsel required. a 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. C. McCORD, President ‘ Heme Office, DALLAS 
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3 Valuable Books 


for Insurance Men 





Length of Life 


A Study of the Life Table 


REVISED EDITION—JUST OUT. By Louis 
1. Dublin, Alfred J. Lotka, and Mortimer 
Spiegelman, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Insurance men will welcome the 
authoritative, up-to-the-minute information on 
health and longevity presented in this impor- 
tant book. The authors have used the facili- 
ties of one of the outstanding statistical 
offices in the insurance business to interpret 
basic contributions in vital statistics, public 
health, and medical science bearing on lon- 
gevity . . . and to trace the social and scientific 
influences from earliest times to the present 
day that have made progress possible. 

The book includes a clearly worked out 
example of a short method of computing a 
life table, as well as the most extensive col- 
lection of life tables available in a single 
source. It offers a wide range of material 
on the relation between longevity and fam- 
ily history, biological influences, body build, 
physical condition, medical history, and oc- 
cupation. 379 pp. 126 charts and tables. 


$7.09 


The Money Value 


of a Man 


By Louis |. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, in 
collaboration with Mortimer Spiegelman. 
DEVELOPED out of the authors’ work in 
life insurance in determining the money 
value of persons at various ages according to 
their earnings. Extensive recomputations 
have been made of the tables to conform to 
altered conditions resulting largely from 
lowered interest rates and increased expecta- 
tion of life of the American population 


Revised edition $6.00 


Insurance 


By S. B. Ackerman, Professor of Insur- 
ance, New York University. In one com- 
pact volume a clear picture of the whole in- 
surance business as regards both individual 
and company buyers, giving concise, definite 
explanations of the many forms of coverage 
and the protection afforded purchasers. Re- 


vised edition. 769 pp. 31 tables. $6.00 
MAIL THIS FORM TODAY 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


Pr . 
: SEND ME the books checked. Within 5 days 1 ® 
1 will either remit full price, plus mailing charge ' 
return the books. (We pay delivery if you remit & 
; with order.) + 
H ) Length of Life, Dublin, et al $7.0 & 
' ] Money Value, Dublin, et al 6.00 ; 
o Insurance, Ackerman 6.C0 i 
' a 
' Name 4 
' 1 
t a 
8 Firm Title . 
] 4 
' a 
7 Address . a 
G M98 a 
+ 
g (City Zone State a 
seaeeeeseeseoeseesaessesaens ' 
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LIFE ASSETS 
(Continued from Page 38) 


stocks. Now they amount to less 
than one per cent of these securi- 
ties. 

As the record of real estate 
owned is reviewed, one might won- 
der why the debacle in farming and 
the consequent financial collapse 
was not detected before it had 
ruined the national economy as the 
holdings in real estate doubled 
from 1920 to 1927, mainly due to 
foreclosures. Then, of course, after 








in company portfolios, as the struc. 


the bank moratorium and foreclh.} 
sures following the depression, req) 
estate rose to unpredicted height | 












tures on the ownership thereof by} 


State laws were relaxed. 


Popular 


In the mortgage loan column, on 
notes the uninterrupted growth ip 
popularity of this class of security 
for the first three decades or unt] 
the collapse of farm prices and the 
rectification of interest earnings jp 
the early thirties gave them pause. 
For the decade from 1931 to 194], 








ing Age 40. 


Now in Effect! 
~ 70°9,000 NON-MEDICAL 


~ On Any Manhattan Life Policy 


| All Agents licensed with The Man- 
| hattan Life may now submit up to 
$5,000 on a Non-Medical Basis. This 
applies to any and all policies issued 
by the Company, up to and includ- 





since January 1, 1948. 


Non-Medicals, when issued on a standard basis, 
will automatically include the Waiver of Pre- 
| mium Benefit without specific extra charge, a 
feature of all Manhattan Life standard issues 


This applies to both men and women applicants. 





The Manhattan Life’s Waiver of Premium | 
Benefit is effective for total and permanent | 
disability commencing between ages 5 and 60. 





of NEw YorK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. * Circle 6-3730 
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life insurance managers gave evi- 
dence that other securities had a 
better claim to their funds than 
mortgage loans. Even as the life 
insurance companies, however, in 
the last 10 years have shown a re- 
awakened interest, these securities 
have nowhere near approached 
their former importance as related 
to the total assets. The ban against 
common stocks by the New York 
Legislature in 1906 reduced stocks 
to an unimportant place until the 
Wales law around 1930 gave a re- 
newed popularity and opportunity 
for the companies to exercise a bit 
of judgment in selecting preferred 
and guaranteed stock. 

Of course, the money hunger that 
beset the people all over the coun- 


try, beginning in 1929 and lasting 
for 10 years, is recognized in the 
heavy loans to policyholders during 
that period. 

The casual thinker on the growth 








of life insurance assets wherein, in 
48 years, the total assets have in- 
creased from 1.9 billion dollars to 


55.5 billion dollars would be in- 
clined to kelieve that each of the 
several classifications of invest- 
ments would have their peak at or 
near the most recent year. As a 
matter of fact, real estate was high- 
est in 1937, collateral loans in 1903, 
premium notes in 1933, policyhold- 
ers loans in 1932, cash in 1940 and 
other assets in 1933. Only bonds, 
which have shown natural increases 
throughout the period with but two 
major exceptions, one in 1921 and 
one in 1907, mortgages, stocks and 
deferred premiums were at their 
peak amount in 1948. 





These Benefits 
Are Worth While 


Based on his production, the 
qualified Lincoln National rep- 
resentative is given group life 
insurance. He is also entitled to 
hospital and surgical expense 


coverage for himself and family. 


Ask any LNL man. He'll tell 
you these benefits are worth 
while. They are another reason 
for our proud claim that LNL 


is geared to help its field men. 





The 

LINCOLN NATIONAL 

Life Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 











a 





THIS Option 
Means Something 


When a man buys Term insurance 

as an option on the permanent protection 
he can’t afford now, he wants the best 
such option his money can buy. 


That's why Occidental’s 5 and 10-Year 
Renewable and Convertible Term 
renews as often as necessary up to 
insurance age 64 and converts at 

any time right up to insurance age 65 
— without another medical. 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


"We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 
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insurance results of the individual 
companies, The Spectator Life In- 
surance Year Book, should be con- 
sulted. This year book devotes one 
ly be drawn by a study of the fig- of its major sections to the subject 
ures on these two pages. Informa- of “Life Insurance By States.” 
tion concerning ordinary and Each year The Spectator publishes 
industrial insurance is presented state by state breakdowns of the 
in tabular form so that one may new business and insurance in force 
find at a glance the amount of in- of most of the life insurance com- 
surance in force, or written during panies in the United States. 

the past three years, in any state of The information given in these 
the United States. An estimate of two “Life Insurance By States” 
the standing of life insurance as tables should simplify the work of 
contrasted with the changes in pop- the Managers of the Agency De- 
ulation of each state and informa- partments considerably. The fac- 
tion concerning what portion of a tors included in these tables are 
state’s income was spent for new important in determining where to 
insurance in 1948 is also shown. concentrate in an effort to increase 

For additional facts dealing with sales. 


LIFE BY STATES 


(Concluded from page 37) 
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FOR CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


SECURITY 
AT 65 


SECURITY 


OF 
INCOME 
AGAINST 
OLD AGE AND ILLNESS 


+ * * 


NOW 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers a Career Contract for Career Men embracing a 


Pension for Retirement with 

Disability Provisions and Death Benefits 

. on a Non-Contributory Basis . . . 
Plus 


1. Unexcelled Service 

2. Competitive Merchandise 

3. Flexible Underwriting 
For information address 


CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS Gs te A 
CRAWFORD H. 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-President 


ELLIS, President 


i a PPA LPAI LEP OOOOH? 


KENNETH D. HAMER, Vice-President & Agency Director 
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Established 1905 


POSTAL LIFE 


Pays tribute to the General 
Agents pictured here who have 
played an important part in 
making our first year as an 
Agency Company so satisfac- 
tory. 


Ea ———— ~ 











Arthur DeMoss 


George L. DeLorme 
Albany, N. Y. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 





J. H. Hamill, C.L.U. 


Samuel J. Fein 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y 





en 
Arthur Milton John O. Murtaugh 
New York, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y. 





H. Louis Press 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Thomas J. Sheehan 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





Alvin Wolff 
New York, N. Y. 


ROY A. FOAN 


Director of Agencies 


ia Oe a, 












INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


LIFE 
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EARNINGS 


Concluded from Page 29) 


ance issued at age 50, plus a certain 
investment income necessary to 
maintain the required reserves for 
the policy. In 1948 the investment 
income received had been decreased 
by $6.89 due to the drop in the in- 
terest rate. Irg@:«'e~-to properly 
maintain the policy reserves, it was 
necessary for the companies to 
somehow make up the amount of 
$6.89 per policy. This, then, is the 
answer to the question, “Why were 
premiums increased by 3.1 per cent 
($1.32) ?” Although this answers 
the question, it poses another ques- 
tion, “How was it possible to meet 
a deficit of $6.89 with a premium 
increase of only $1.32?” 

The answer to this latter question 
is a credit to the ingenuity and 
managerial efficiency of the life in- 
surance company managements. Su- 
perior, well trained personnel, using 
the most modern methods of busi- 
ness engineering, continuous sales 
research and training, improved 
methods of policyholder selection, 
and the development of better pol- 
icy forms have been the most im- 
portant reasons. By these means it 


has been possible to effect suffi- 


ciently large internal economies to 
compensate for the lost investment 
income, despite increases in wages 
and other management expenses. In 
recent years a highly improved mor- 
tality experience has been enjoyed 
and the industry has been quick to 
pass these savings on to its policy- 
holders by introducing more mod- 
ern mortality tables which treat 
more equitably the members of each 
policyholder age group. Indeed, the 
conclusion is inescapable that the 
life insurance industry has excel- 
lently fulfilled its obligations to its 
policyholders. 


Career Women 
On the Increase 


EMEMBER how, in the old 

days, it was a commonly ac- 
cepted fact that only young gals 
went to work? That a few, if needs 
demanded, continued working for 
a short time after marriage, and 
then retired. 

Well, the latest figures from the 
United States Census certainly 
show a completely changed pic- 
ture. More than 17,000,000 women 
are now “working girls’—a half- 
million more than there were a 
year ago! 


REINSURANCE 
(Continued from Page 35) 


of payment, taking credit for re- 
funds of premiums on lapsed rein- 
surance on which premiums have 
previously been paid. 

The contract usually provides for 
reduction of reinsurance made 
necessary on account of lapses or 
reduction in amounts of the ceding 
company’s policies. The contract 
also usually provides for the auto- 
matic reinstatement of reinsurance 
should the ceding company’s policy 
be reinstated. 

There is also a provision for set- 
tlement of claims. The reinsuring 
company usually accepts without 
question the settlement made by 
the ceding company. However, 
when the entire risk is carried by 
the reinsuring company, a reserva- 
tion is usually made that the rein- 
suring company shall be consulted 
before an admission or acknowledg- 
ment of the claim is made by the 
ceding company. It is customary 
for the reinsuring company to 
share in the expense of any contest 
of a claim in proportion to the 
amount at risk of the reinsuring 

mpany and the ceding company, 
and to share in the amount of any 








of $6355... 








High grade agents writing 
quality business have been responsible 
for our all-time-high average-size policy 
. an imposing record of 
steady growth. Such a record must be 
well deserved. See for yourself the rea- 


-on why. Write now for details. 


For particulors write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manoger 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 














ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 





Agency Minded Company 


(Concluded on Page 72) 





CL Progressive 
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WOMEN 
(Concluded from Page 61) 


customed toil. The latest figures 
show that there are, in this coun- 
try, 10.9 millions of people aged 
65 and over, 5.2 being men and 5.7 
being women. Some — but not 
enough — are free from financial 
care and can accept old age grace- 
fully. Others—too many of them 
—are dependent on some type of 
public aid or the living expenses 
doled out to them by their chil- 


dren. Not all things in life are 
just happenstance. Some things 


can be avoided; others cannot. 
Freedom from financial worry— 








for both young and old—can be 
avoided. All that is required is 
clear-sighted planning ahead for 
possible eventualities. 
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“If anything happens to me, my wife can get her old job back-— 
dancing in a night club chorus!” 


Bankers/ifemen Know How to 
Overcome Silly Objections 


Just like any active life underwriter, Bankers/ifemen are 
often faced with silly objections . . . even as ridiculous as 
the one illustrated . . . and they are prepared to overcome 
them. 

Training which started in their first days in their agency 
offices began this preparation. That training has carried 
on ... in combination with careful field supervision .. . 
as long as they have been in the business. Home Office 
directed schools present carefully planned training through 
the first three years for qualifying Bankerslifemen. Special 
schools supplement this training as conditions may require 
it. Always the Bankers/ifemen are backed up with 
highly desirable contracts and field-tested sales promotion 
materials. 

This background of training and business preparation 
makes a typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 
competitor. 


Bankers /7f/e ComPpaNy 


DES / MOINES 





EARLY 
SECURITY 


MODERN 
SECURITY 


Cannon is certainly a poor 
weapon to battle an attack 
of income loss — today’s 
your 


threat to you and 
family’s security. 


Income loss from disability, 
old age or death is a threat 
which must be battled with 
weapons designed for the 


purpose. 


With non-cancellable disa- 


bility income protection 
individuals; 


threat. 


Security Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 


life, accident, 
health and hospital for indi- 
viduals or groups, Security 
Mutual offers the modern 
weapons to wipe out the 
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INSURANCE DOLLAR 
(Concluded from Page 31) 





as well as beneficiaries profited from the savings 
of the former during the year. Of this 82.3 cents 
paid policyholder, 15.6 cents were in death benefits. 
6.9 cents were distributed as dividends to policy- 
holders. 5.1 cents were payments on income con- 
tracts and 15.9 cents were paid to living policy- 
holders under other provisions of the policy. 38.8 
cents—almost two-fifths of the dollar paid in—were 
held for future payments to policyholders or bene- 
ficiaries. 

In addition to this direct return to policyholders, 
7.5 cents were paid in commissions and other agency 
expenses and enabled every community throughout 
the country to profit from the efforts of self-support- 
ing families who, as local underwriters, were contrib- 
uting to the development of their home locally as 
well as the American enterprise system. 2.4 cents 
were paid in home office salaries. Investment expenses 
and all other costs required but 5.4 cents. The Fed- 
eral, State and local governments received in taxes 
1.8 cents. This, of course, is in addition to the vast 
income levies not only upon the payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries but from agency men and 
home office staffs. .9 cent was accounted for by asset 
adjustments. 

When it is considered that this total income in 
1948 amounted to over $8,172,294,000, it can be appre- 
ciated in a measure what the accumulation of savings 
through life insurance means in every day life and 
how influential its distribution is in supporting the 
National economy. 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 





* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $166,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . The Company 
| also holds over 72,000, 000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
| number 102,000 and Insurance in 
| force is over $208,000,000 The 

State Life offers General Agency | 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. | 


Ww Ww * 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lacat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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New CLU’s 


The American College of Life Underwriters has 
now awarded the CLU designation to the following 
twelve Penn Mutual underwriters and one Home 
Office man, to whom go the congratulations of all 
Pennmutualists: 


Schnell Agency, Los Angeles 
Erbland Agency, Portland, Ore. 
Jernigan Agency, Wichita 

Stull Agency, Seattle 

Bethea Agency, New York City 
Schnell Agency, Los Angeles 
Reese Agency, Philadelphia 
Schnell Agency, Los Angeles 
Faser Agency, Boston 

Reese Agency, Philadelphia 
Schauer Agency, Detroit 
Erbland Agency, Portland, Ore. 
Agency Department 


George Sydney Barton 
George C. Claussen 
Maurice R. Coulson 
D. William Dewar 
J. Edward Duker, Jr. 
Daniel F. Flynn 

John W. Fuss 
William P. Grant 
John C. Hurd 

James C. Ross, Jr. 
Fred D. Saissline 
Kelsey Slocom 

Louis J. Oswald, Jr. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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“ness x \% + prompt helpfulness . . . these all 


are major factors in making Life of Georgia 
so readily accepted by so many Southern 


families for so many years. 


Bearers  Grytany 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 4 


HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 














District Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
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REINSURANCE 
(Concluded from Page 69) 


saving in the same _ proportion. 
Compensation of salaried officers 
and employees of the ceding com- 
pany is not deemed a legitimate 
claim expense. 

The contract also provides that 
reinsurance granted by the rein- 
suring company shall be maintained 
in force by the ceding company so 
long as the insurance issued by the 


ceding company shall remain in 
force, except in certain instances 
where the ceding company in- 


creases its retention, the recapture 
of certain portions of the reinsur- 
ance is permitted under certain con- 
ditions. 

When any important changes are 
made in the provisions and condi- 
tions of a policy issued by the ced- 
ing company and reinsured, the 
ceding company shall inform the re- 
insuring company of such changes. 
Provision is also made for continu- 
ance of the reinsurance in appro- 
priate amounts in the event ex- 
tended insurance is granted by the 
ceding company in accordance with 
the conditions of the policy and the 
rules of the ceding company. 

The contract aiso usually pro- 
vides that the reinsuring company 


shall have the right at all reason- 
able times and for any reasonable 
purpose to inspect at the office of 
the ceding company all books and 
documents referring to reinsurance 
issued by the reinsuring company. 

Most contracts between reinsur- 
ing and ceding companies contain 
an arbitration clause in which it is 
provided in the event of any differ- 
ence between companies, the rein- 
surer and the ceding company shall 
each appoint an arbitrator, and the 
two arbitrators shall appoint a 
third. To my certain knowledge 
there has been very little arbitra- 
tion needed between reinsurers and 
ceding companies. Personally, I 
have never had any experience with 
this provision. 

Provision is usually made for the 
cancellation of an agreement inso- 
far as new business is concerned, 
but cancellation of an agreement 
does not affect any business pre- 
viously issued. 

When a contract is made between 
a reinsuring company and a ceding 
company it usually proves to be 
one of long standing, and cancella- 
tions are infrequent. 


Limits of Retentions 


Some companies, because of their 
size, have retentions so large they 





A philosophy 
that works... 


more apparent annually. 


prospects and policyholders. 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 














EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ROANOKE 


do not need reinsurance. A grea 
majority of the companies do see 
reinsurance, depending to a larg 
extent on the amount of insurance 
they are willing to issue on a single 
life. 

A life company usually bases jts 
limit of retention on several fae. 
tors. These retentions are usually 
graded by age and plan and if sub. 
standard risks are retained there jg 
usually a graduation of standari 
limits according to the table of 
rating at which the policy is issued, 

In arriving at retention limits , 
company usually takes into consid. 
eration the maximum loss it can 
safely sustain on one life, and the 
number of lives to be reinsured for 
the maximum amount. 

Some companies reinsure all or a 
great part of their substandard 
business, feeling that they do not 
have the necessary experience to 
rate substandard risks. In some 
cases they restrict their retentions 
because of prejudice against cer- 
tain types of risks submitted by 
their agents. 

Amounts’ reinsured over _ the 
larger retentions, and on_ border- 


line, limited retention cases, pro- 
duce a higher mortality than busi- 
ness secured on standard business, 
over relatively low retentions. 





Liberal First Year 


Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
Unsur 


3. Bonus on 
Quality Business. 


4. Personalized 
Home Office Service. 


§. Attractive Retirement 
Plan. 











Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Te and Alab For i write: 
E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 
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Shenandoah Life 


INC. 
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THE HARVEST MOON . . AND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


It's about time again for frost on the pump- 
kin, and for the famed harvest moon to put on 
its golden act... the fruition of plans and work 
for all the rest of the year. 

Life Insurance works like that . . . only more 
so. It is the surest way to reap a bountiful har- 
vest of independence and contentment in later 
years, and if there happens to be a "crop fail- 
ure" along the way, Life Insurance is always 
ready to step into the emergency and prevent 
disaster. 

It's great to be in a business that can pro- 
vide such an opportunity for Americans to make 
their own financial security. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECO lu 


NATIONAL 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


Raymond Commerce Building 
Newark 


Inquirer Building 
Philadelphia 


A Billion Doller Company Established 1891 


A a, S 
> no brakes 
...on our broker-aid! 





From the word ‘'GO,’’ The USLife 
has YOU in mind. Whether you’re 
looking for effective sales tools to 
help motivate prospects and produce 
leads, or helpful advice on preparing 
your own sales promotion campaigns 
...or whether you want competent 
advice and assistance to help you 
close cases on all regular forms of 
Life, A & H, Hospitalization, and 
Group insurance... you can always 
count on members of The USLife to 
give you full cooperation and service. 
This is why we say, ‘‘Don’t Over- 
look the YOU in The U. S. Life.’’ 
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And why shouldn't we? 
We're not the biggest, but 
we're a long way from be- 
ing the smallest. American 
United Life has all the ad- 
vantages bigness can give it: an operation 
in 21 States which gives us a desirable 
geographical distribution of risks . . . 
we're old enough (1877) to have stability 
and experience . . . over 400 million dol- 
lars of insurance in force and assets of 
over 80 million dollars, a solid opportu- 
nity for diversified investments without 
the headaches of investing huge sums in 
a low-interest market. We're big enough 
to be efficient and small enough to know 
our agents and policyholders. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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PULL AUR MPR UU TUR 


CANAODA 


SMUMIONUALNANNGGA si tURAUA OETA 


HREE items have come to our 

attention in the past few days 
which are important from the 
standpoint of life insurance. 

The first is likely to create some- 
thing of a legal precedent and, no 
doubt, the life insurance companies 
in Canada will seek _ effective 
changes in legislation to protect 
them from what could develop into 
a plague of policy payments which 
should not be paid at all. 

We are referring to the fact that 
the Ontario appeal court has dis- 
missed an Imperial Life Assurance 
Co. appeal against a recent Ontario 
supreme court judgment awarding 
payment of $5,000 to a Toronto 
widow DESPITE THE FACT 
THAT THE POLICIES HAD 
LAPSED. 

The court was told that a loan 
on the two $2,500 policies was ob- 
tained by the late William J. 
Marks. Mrs. Marks, his wife, 
signed the loan agreement but 
maintained she did not know what 
it was for. 

The appeal court ruled that “the 


respondent is entitled to have the 
loan agreements treated as a null- 
ity, her execution of them having 
been procured by misrepresentation 
of their real nature.” 

The Imperial Life claimed the 
policies were not payable because 
they had lapsed before the death of 
Mr. Marks. 

We have had, in Toronto, a hous- 
ing fiasco and, unfortunately, life 
insurance has been dragged into 
the thing. It seems that 48 fami- 
lies invested on an average of 
$2,000 each in what is referred to 


wed 


as the Pelmo Park housing project. 
The houses have not been com- 
pleted; the life savings of many of 
the 48 families have gone; all they 
have is a hole in the ground. 

It seems that around $100,000 
had been deposited by these people 
with the Kershaw Construction 
Company. The houses, to cost 
$9,965 each, were to be financed by 
a first mortgage loan. 











BOTH GLAD AND SORRY 





Millions of policyowners are glad they have endowments 
maturing or substantial cash values available for emer- 


gencies but most of them are sorry they do not own more. 


If foresight were as reliable as hindsight many more 


billions of life insurance would be purchased. 
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Agency opportunities in 
Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and Kentucky 
write in confidence to J. A. Hawkins, Vice 
President and Manager of Agencies. 


The 
IDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 EAST BROAD STREET +» COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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But here is where the Evenin 
Telegram, of Toronto, used lack of 
judgment. In an editorial on th 
subject, and in full support of the 
48 families, the newspaper re. 
marked: “The mortgage loan wa; 
to be advanced by the Canada Life 
Assurance Company and the Cep. 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpo. 
ration, the federal crown agency 
The second mortgage loan was t 
be obtained under the housing play 
of the provincial government.” 

Admittedly, the newspaper did! 
not connect the Canada Life with 
the fiasco. But, in analyzing the 
editorial and its purpose, there! 
seems to be no reason on earth why 
—for news or editorial purposes— 
the name of any insurance com- 
pany should have been used. Its! 
use did not add to the editorial’s 
line of thinking; its omission would 
not have detracted from its force- 
fulness. 

The whole story, in a nutshell, is 
that the construction company 
found that it didn’t have enough 
money to pay workers, to pay for 
materials and to proceed with the 
project. That is the company’s own 
admission. And as soon as the 
Canada Life got wind of things it 
pulled out quickly. 

The government has been asked 
to investigate; it has promised te 
investigate. One thing the govern- 
ment should find out is this: Was 
the name of a Canadian life insur- 
ance company used by the construc- 
tion firm to inspire confidence in 
would-be purchasers? 

If you will look at the figures, 
you will see a noticeable improve- 
ment in the trend of group life in- 
surance contracts in Canada. And, 








WE DON’T HAVE 
“BIG SHOTITIS”! 


No one with this outfit is a big shot. Wea 
put our pants on one leg ata time, same a 
So, if you're not a big shot 


anyone else 


but want ao general agency to build a good 


n your moderate 


moderate size business 


want you 


- Harry V 
Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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the experts tell us, there is every 
indication that this trend will con- 
tinue upwards for an_ indefinite 
period. 

In the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 
—the first three full years follow- 
ing the end of the war — nearly 
$750,000,000 or about 70 per cent 
in the amount of family protection 
enjoyed by Canadian workers un- 
der group life insurance contracts 








was achieved under voluntary plans 
set up by employers to insure their 
employes. At the end of 1948, some 
1,725,000 workers were insured for 
more than $1,500,000 under 7,056 
master contracts. 

The average protection of the in- 
sured workers under these plans 
was approximately $1,050. The 
number of workers owning group 
life insurance in Canada today is 
more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion greater than the nearly 950,- 
000 who owned such life insurance 
at the end of 1945. At the same 








The Finest in 


HOSPITAL 
EXPENSE 
COVERAGE 


Non-Assessable 


Pays up to 100 or 
365 days 


Non-Cancellable 


Provision Optional 











_ Educators | 
| MUTUAL INSURANCE | 
| COMPANY | 


Loncaster Penna. 











time the number of master con- 
tracts has increased from 4,589 to 
7,056. 

The importance of the growth of 
group life insurance in Canada is 
not being discounted, either by the 
life companies or by industry. Just 
as investment in war bonds taught 
Canadians the fundamentals of 
saving in sound securities, so is 
group life insurance teaching work- 
ers the importance of building a 
nest egg in the form of insurance 
contracts. 


Many workers, who enjoy the 
average of $1,050 in protection, are 
earning enough to increase their 
coverage above that level. The life 
companies are finding the group 
contract the opening wedge to a 
large number of individual con- 
tracts. 

And, from the standpoint of the 
employers, they have begun to 
realize, in larger numbers, the ad- 
vantages which group life insur- 
ance has as a factor in job attrac- 
tiveness. 





be covered. 


home — thanks to you 


50 Union Square 








Guardian representatives, in preparing a sound pro- 
gram for their clients with Graph-Estate, frequently 
have a prospect who can not finance immediately the 
entire program he wants. In such cases, we recom- 


mend that at least one important part of that program 


The check above illustrates how “shelter” was assured 


through our top-notch mortgage policy. 


Here is what the widow told our manager: 


“Thank you and the Guardian Life for your un- 
believable promptness in paying this insurance. 
The wonderful security | have in owning my own 
-makes the future seem 
much brighter than I thought it could be.” 


Guardian’s Mortgage Cancellation Policies are available 
for 15, 20 or 25 years at a very low premium. 


The 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 





One semi-annual premium 
of $29.39 (at age 43) 
assured a home for this 
widow's family. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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Vows of the 
COMPANIES 





Connecticut General, 
Hartiord, Conn. 


Appointments in the company’s 
group insurance organization: Wil- 
liam H. Welch, Jr., assistant district 
group manager, Chicago, IIl.; Wil- 
lard G. Bollinger, assistant district 
group manager, Kansas City, Mo.; 
John D. Chapman, group manager, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Connecticut Mutual, 
Hartiord, Conn. 

Robert U. Redpath, Jr., C.L.U., 
life and qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, has 
joined the Halsey D. Josephson 
Agency of Connecticut Mutual. Mr. 
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in the others . . 


Redpath was one of the agents fea- 
tured in the recent Fortune article 
on million dollar producers written 
by Robert W. Sheehan, former man- 
aging editor of THE SPECTATOR. 

The board of directors elected 
Thomas K. Dodd and Dr. Henry B. 
Rollins vice-presidents. 


Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Alben W. Barkley, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, was the 
principle speaker at the unveiling 
of a bronze statue of Benjamin 
Franklin in the courtyard of the 
Franklin Life. Also present at the 
ceremony on September 8, were 
Illinois Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son and Director of Insurance 
Harry B. Hershey. 


Guardian Life, 
New York, N. Y. 


A third agency has been opened 
in Chicago under the management 
of Roy W. Janson. Headquarters of 
the new agency are located in the 
One North LaSalle Street Building. 


r 


robinson crusoe 
would have it 
Balanced; Too! 


Gronted enough human populetion on his 
island, Robinson Crusoe, wise man that 
he was, would have discovered the need 
for founding a Life Insurance Company. 
To achieve this goal, he would have had 
to find sufficient people in average normal 
health, a well-organized. method for 
reaching them, well-spread investment 
opportunities, and a cheerful, efficient 
group of co-workers. While solving these 
problems he would have discovered that 
in Life Insurance, strength in one 
category must be supported by strength 
. for smooth 


de hal 





functioning d 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


Home Life, 
New York, N. Y. 


Two new agencies of the Hom 
Life were opened in September, one 
in St. Paul, Minn., and the other jy 
Boston. 

Claude L. Booher, former head of 
the Minneapolis agency was name 
head of the new Boston agency. 

Herbert M. Barton, who was as. 
sistant manager of the Chicag 
agency, succeeds Mr. Booher a; 
manager of the Minneapolis agency 





Vincent L. Nelson, formerly as. 
sistant manager in Minneapolis! 
was appointed manager of the ney. 
ly organized agency in St. Paul. 

George N. Emory, financial vice- 
president, was elected to the board 
of directors. 

Robert W. Bremner, for several 
years agency field assistant in the 
home office, was appointed manager 
of the Atlanta, Ga., agency. 


Mutual Beneiit, 
Newark, N. J. 


August C. Hansch and H. Doug- 
las Palmer of the agency depart-| 
ment, are now sales manager and 
agent training manager, respec: 
tively. 


Mutual Life, 
New York, N. Y. 

Marvin R. Robbins, field repre- 
sentative of the Charlotte, N. C 
agency, was named president of 
Mutual Life’s National Field Club 
The Club is an honor organization 
composed of the company’s leading 
field representatives throughout 
the country. 


National Life, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Kirtland J. Keve is the new di- 
rector of agents training. 

J. Edward Deutsch, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, was 
named to the post of general agent, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Postal Life, 
New York, N. Y.- 

Med A. Nation, Jr., was appoint: 
ed brokerage manager of _ the 
Arthur Miton Agency. 

Thomas J. Sheehan was name( 
general agent for Yonkers, N. Y. 
and vicinity. 


Prudential Insurance, 
Newark, N. d. 


Joseph B. Gatts was appointed 
assistant general sales manager !! 
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the group insurance department. 

Albert W. Schopp, insurance li- 
prarian, retired after more than 40 
years of continuous service with 
the company. 


Security Life and Accident, 
Denver, Colorado 


Moody S. Lyttle was appointed 
superintendent of agencies, west- 
ern division, with headquarters at 
Oakland, California. 


The Travelers, 
Hartiord, Conn. 


All regular and salary allotment 
life contracts issued henceforth by 
the company will contain settle- 
ment options. 

In an announcement to all United 
States field representatives of the 
company, Raymond C. Dimon, vice- 
president, explained that the op- 
tions are returning to policies of 
The Travelers in recognition of a 
changed economy. 

“Over 20 years ago,” Mr. Dimon 
said, “The Travelers removed set- 
tlement options applicable to the 
proceeds of its Life contracts and 
since that time the interests of the 
beneficiaries have been taken care 
of by means of settlement agree- 
ments issued upon request. During 
these years, the economy of the 
whole nation has been gradually 
changing and with conditions as 
they are today, it is felt that the 
needs of the insured and _ bene- 
ficiaries will best be served by 
again including settlement options 
in Life contracts.” 

The options include the right to 
leave the proceeds at interest, or 
to receive the principal in the form 
of a limited income or a life in- 
come, according to the announce- 
ment. The life income may be on 
acash refund basis or a 10 to 20 
years certain basis. 


MILLION DOLLAR 


(Concluded from Page 51) 


gram, because he will need that 
time to see people and not see poli- 
cies. But if he is willing to work 
from eight in the morning to eight 
at night, or ten to ten, he will have 
time to make an audit and still see 
plenty of people. 

A formula for success in life in- 
surance in which success equals 
ficiency, times exposure, times 
market and competition was pre- 
sented to the Million Dollar Round 


Table by one of its youngest mem- 
bers, Dick Evans, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
in Los Angeles. 

“I do not endeavor to create in 
your minds the thought that mar- 
keting life insurance is an exact 


science,” Mr. Evans said. “Cer- 
tainly it is not. There are many 
unknowns, variables and _ intan- 


gibles. A formula for success is 
intended to be a way of thinking, 
a skeleton framework in our minds 
on which we can build new thought, 


a master filing system which en- 
ables us to properly classify and 
utilize, store away or throw out, 
new ideas that come our way.” 

A stirring appeal for life under- 
writers to use their best energy, 
ability and fervor in their careers 
was made to members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table by Stanley E. 
Martin, general agent of the State 
Mutual Assurance Co. in Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Martin’s address was 
the concluding speech at this year’s 
conference of Million $ producers. 
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“There's LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE!” 


“You bet! The Berkshire’s full line of 
Preferred Risk life lines—Double Protec- 
tion, Preferred Ordinary Life, Graded Pre- 
mium Life and Term to Age 65—at attractive 
premium rates—certainly give us the 
edge in the life insurance market today!”’ 


& L f . 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


If you are a full time agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 


~ 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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MRA TTA 


ORGANIZATIONS 


UMN AAU 


ACLU—Experience credentials 
of the 341 candidates who com- 
pleted the C.L.U. examinations this 
year and of 20 candidates who 
completed examinations in earlier 
years have recently been reviewed 
by the College’s Registration 
Soard. The board has_ recom- 
mended award of the C.L.U. desig- 
nation to 274 candidates and the 
Certificate of Proficiency to 18 


candidates, all of whom were 
granted their diplomas at the 
twenty-second Annual Confer- 


evoted to the common good... 


ment of The American College to 
be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 14. 


ALC — George Avery White, 
president, State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; H. Napier Moore, editorial 
director, McLean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Company, Toronto; Claude L. 
Benner, president, Continental 
American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; and Rob- 
ert L. Hogg, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, Ameri- 
can Life Convention, will address 
the General Sessions of the Forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention. 
Addresses will also be delivered 


we salute 


the A.L.C. where leaders of our 


| intensely competitive business meet to further 
~ the-begiiifits of life insurance for the public. 


K 
SECURITY 
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KANSAS, ATTY IRE INSURANCE 
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KANSAS CITY 
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MISSOURI 


by David A. Forbes, president of 
the National Association of Insur. 
ance Commissioners and insurance 
commissioner of Michigan; Dr, 
Francis Pendleton Gaines, presi. 
dent, Washington and Lee Univer. 
sity; J. Howard Oden, president 
of North American Reassurance 
Company; and W. E. Bixby, presi- 
dent of the Convention and of 
Kansas City Life Insurance Con. 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

The complete program for the 
meeting, to be held at the Edge. 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
4 to 7, inclusive, is rapidly taking 


final shape and is expected to be | 


announced soon. General sessions 
of the Convention will be held 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 5 
and 6. The legal and agency sec- 
tions will meet Tuesday, Oct. 4 
and the combination companies 
section will hold a dinner meet- 
ing, Wednesday evening, Oct. 5. 
The financial section of the Con- 
vention is to hold its annual meet- 
ing all day Friday, Oct. 7. 


Institute of Life Insurance—- 
Beatrice McIntyre has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Miss 
McIntyre, who performed an ef- 
ficient job as office secretary for 
the Actuarial Society of America, 
joined the Institute staff when the 
society merged with the new So- 
ciety of Actuaries, which has its 
main office in Chicago. It is felt 
that Miss MclIntyre’s knowledge 
and experience will prove valuable 
to those coming to the Institute 
for reference service. 


COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 


» REINS 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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PROTECTION” 


TEXAS / 





WASHINGTON 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


“In 20 years the payroll tax pro- 
vided for in this bill will be 6.5 
per cent, or a dollar cost based 
on present wage levels of over 
$8,000,000,000 a year for this one 
program alone. 

“If this burden becomes too 
great, the system may well be 
repudiated by future generations, 
and if benefit payments are car- 
ried to extreme, the inevitable re- 
sult of the companion tax burden 
will be a stifling of the incentive 
and ambition to produce,” the 
group declared. 

Chances are that most—but cer- 
tainly not all—of the proposed 
extensions recommended by the 
Ways and Means Committee will 
become law early next year. Oscar 
Ewing, FSA chief, will publicly 
express regret that Congress fail- 
ed to enact his entire program, 
but will privately proceed to ex- 
tend his newly-acquired political 
power to the fullest extent. 

Another step down the road to 
statism” or “the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to take care of 
the helpless”? As a matter of 
fact, the new security program is 
both. But social security is now 
an accepted function of Uncle 
Sam. It is approved, in principle, 
by both parties. Like death and 
other taxes, it is here to stay. 


Probe Continues 

The Congressional investigation 
of life insurance company lending 
op@rations will be resumed this 
month .. . Representative Eman- 
ual Celler (Democrat, New York), 
head of the investigating commit- 
tee, hinted recently that he is sav- 
ng his big guns for 1950... Cel- 
ler is prohibited, by House resolu- 
tien, from making life insurance 
ompanies the sole target of his 
probe . . . Scope of his inquiry, as 
utlined by the House, must in- 
‘lude “antimonopoly trends” in 
all phases of business and indus- 
ity. . .“It is anticipated that spe- 
lal attention may be directed to 
the concentration of equity capi- 
tal funds in the hands of large 
‘commercial or industrial compa- 
ties, and the corresponding con- 
tentration of loan funds in the 
largest life insurance companies,” 
Mr. Celler says in what some ob- 
servers consider a masterpiece of 
inderstatement. 


$5 Refund Rate 


Although the Veterans Admin- 
istration denies it officially, there 
are persistent side-door reports 
that the “complicated” VA for- 
mula for calculating refunds due 
on National Service Life Insur- 
ance policies actually is a very 
simple one .. . Some VA actuarial 
experts say veterans can estimate 
the amount of their refund checks 
by simply multiplying the number 
of months their insurance was in 
effect by $5... The product of 
these two figures will be the ap- 
proximate amount of the refund, 
they say. 








VA calls attention to the ruling 
of the Treasury Department hold- 
ing that the refunds are not tax- 
able as income... George J. 
Schoeneman, commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, says the dividends 
are in reality only “adjustments 
of premiums,” and therefore do 
not constitute “income” under the 
Federal tax laws .. . Accordingly, 
veterans who receive these divi- 
dends should not include them in 
their income tax returns. 

The refunds will be a large, but 
temporary, economic stimulus, in 
the opinion of the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs . . . They will de- 
cline suddenly after June 30, or 
earlier, depending on how rapidly 
payments are made... Unless 
other forms of public or private 
spending rise to take their place, 
a temporary slump could readily 
develop next summer, BNA says. 


Birth Rate Steady 


The number of births during 
the first half of 1949 was about 
the same as that for the same pe- 
riod in 1948, according to the 
Federal Security Agency ...A 
total of 1,706,000 live births oc- 
curred from January through 
June of this year, as compared 
with 1,694.000 for the first half of 
1948 . . . Total will be somewhat 
short of the all-time 1947 record 
of 3,699,940 births. 

In another recent report. Mr. 
Ewing estimates that the average 
length of life of people in the 
United States is nearly two years 
above the level reached in the 


three years prior to World War II 
... White women, on the average, 
live longer than any other single 
group, leading white men by more 
than five years . . . Average life 
expectancy for white women at 
birth is 70.6 years, while the aver- 
age for men is 65.2 years. 

U. S. Public Health Service 
handed out $8,614,737 to 85 medi- 
cal schools last month for heart 
research .. . These grants bring 
to about $10 million the total 
amount of Federal funds now be- 
ing spent on heart disease studies. 
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Domicile of the Insured 

HE insured, John Murphy, a regular Naval officer, 
Toss accidentally killed in Virginia in 1946. At the 

time he had a life policy with double indemnity 
provision, and his mother was the named beneficiary. 
A dispute arose between the beneficiary and the 
insured’s wife as to one-half of the proceeds and the 
company deposited the proceeds in court. It was 
found as a fact by the court that the premiums were 
paid out of community property of the insured and 
his wife. However, the beneficiary contended that 
the insured’s domicile was Pennsylvania where the 
community property rule did not apply so that she 


would be entitled to the whole amount of the pro- 
ceeds. The wife contended that the insured’s domicile 
was California and therefore she was entitled to half 
the proceeds. 

The evidence disclosed that during his boyhood the 
insured lived with his mother in Pennsylvania. He 
entered the Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1918 and 
graduated in 1922. He was first assigned to duty in 
New England and thence to San Pedro, California, in 
1925 or 1926. While at San Pedro he met the plaintiff 
who later became his wife. 

She had been keeping company with Murphy about 
a year before their marriage, and according to her 
testimony she and her husband discussed where they 
would have their permanent home and had “that de 
cided before we were even married” that during that 
year they went to Point Fermin, near San Pedro, and 
they decided some day they would have their home 
in that very spot; that they discussed building it 
then and renting it and “have it pay for itself,” and 
they would have it when he finally retired or was 
sooner discharged from the Navy; that they, at that 
time, also discussed buying property in San Diego 
County; that in 1935 they looked at a house there but 
that the sale was not consummated; that again in 
1944 they decided to build in Coronado and that in 
1945 they bought a lot for that purpose and endeayv- 
ored to secure a loan from a bank in Coronado (the 
banker corroborated this testimony); that they also 
contemplated the purchase of a farm in Wildomar, 
California, because he soon would be able to retire 
on three-fourths pay. Pictures and plans of the house 
in Wildomar, California, and books on raising turkeys 
and bees were found in Mr. Murphy’s personal effects 
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at the time of his accidental death. 

Plaintiff exhibited plans of a house and garage 
apartment drawn in 1945 which were selected by Mr. 
Murphy for the Coronado lot. Murphy had registered 
to vote in California in 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938, and 
in 1940 his registration was canceled, due to the fact 
that he failed to vote in that year. He had never 
registered to vote in any other state during their 
married life. In 1937, he claimed a veteran’s exemp- 
tion from taxes in San Diego County on an affidavit 
that he had been a resident of that county since 1936. 


California Resident 


While in San Diego, on September 29, 1936, he exe- 
cuted a will in which he declared himself a resident 
of San Diego County, California. The evidence shows 
that, as to plaintiff, she was and had been a resident 
of California up to the time of her marriage on No- 
vember 28, 1926, and at all times looked upon Cali- 
fornia as her place of domicile and the place to which 
she intended to return even though she followed her 
husband about in the course of his military service. 
She maintained her apartment in San Pedro from six 
tonine months after her marriage. Her husband was 
wdered to Florida for duty for six or eight months. 
He told her to remain in California. He then wired 
her to meet him in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, because 
he had been ordered to Panama. They visited with 
Murphy’s mother in Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, for 
ibout one week. Thereafter they went to New York 
for three or four months. Murphy then went to 
Panama and plaintiff followed him. They stayed there 
for about nine months and thence went to Boston, 
Massachusetts, for two or three months. He was or- 
lered to the Naval Academy for postgraduate work 
and plaintiff followed him there, where they lived for 
ne and a half years. He then traveled all over the 
ast coast and then went to Columbia University in 
New York for one full term. They lived there. Their 
laughter Patricia was born there. Murphy put in for 
luty in California but was ordered to China. Plaintiff 
nd child went with him and stayed about three and 


a half years. In 1933 they returned to California. 
Plaintiff lived there for about three months. Her 
husband went on to Washington, D. C., where she later 
joined him. In 1935 both came to California and lived 
in San Diego. Mr. Murphy was in command of a de- 





stroyer operating out of that city. It was at that time 
he registered to vote and claimed a veteran’s prop- 
erty tax exemption as a resident of California. In 
1938 he was assigned to duty in New York. He and 
his wife then lived in Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, and 
both returned to California in 1944, where plaintiff 
continually resided thereafter. Mr. Murphy was 
commanding officer at the training base at Coronado 
for about one and a half years. In 1945, he left for 
further sea duty, and died in an automobile accident 
while returning to his ship from a conference in 
Washington, D. C. 

Many witnesses were called who knew Mr. Murphy 
before and after his marriage to plaintiff. They cor- 
roborated plaintiff’s testimony that prior to and after 
they were married they intended making California 
their home and that it was the place where they 
intended to return and settle down whenever condi- 
tions were such as to allow them some permanence of 
residency. According to the testimony of their daugh- 
ter, in 1945, her father used to drive her by the lot 
he purchased in Coronado and tell her about his plans 
and how he was going to build on that lot; that even 
as late as May 20, 1946, he gave her a check for $2,000 
as a down payment to be made on the house to be 
built; and that her father was working on a model 
of his contemplated home and that he died before he 
finished it. 
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On the other hand, there was evidence produced 
that Mr. Murphy filed an action for divorce against 
plaintiff on June 25, 1946, in Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, in which he claimed he had been a resident 
of Pennsylvania for more than a year; that he did, in 
1946, execute another will in Norfolk, Virginia. Mr. 
Murphy maintained his mother’s address in Pennsy!- 
vania in connection with his service record. 

Upon all this evidence the trial court decided that 
the insured’s domicile was California and awarded 
the wife one-half of the proceeds. The Appellate 
Court upheld the trial court giving the following 
legal reasoning for its decision: 


Under the authorities cited it is well settled that the 
domicile of a person is not necessarily affected by his 
enlistment in the civil, military or naval service of his 
country, nor does he necessarily acquire one at the 
place where he serves. On the other hand, the fact of 
being on military duty does not preclude him, if he so 
desires, from establishing a residence in the state where 
he is stationed. The question whether a person had 
changed his residence from one place to another must 
depend largely upon his intention. A domicile once 
acquired is presumed to continue until it is shown to 
have been changed, and to constitute the new domicile 
two things are indispensable: First, residence in the 
new locality; and second, the intention to remain there. 
The term “domicile” has been defined as the place 
whence a person goes for labor or other temporary 
purpose and whither he returns in seasons of repose. 
It is the place where a person has his home, or where 
he has his family residence and principal place of busi- 
ness; that residence from which there is no present 
intention to remove, or to which there is a general in- 
tention to return, 

Murphy’s domicile of origin was with his parents in 
Pennsylvania. From the time he left the academy he 
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never lived there, although he vacationed there, and hy 
and his wife visited there on occasions subsequent tp 
their marriage. There is no evidence that he considered 
this place as the domicile for his wife, himself and chilj 
at any time after the marriage. They never lived there, 
They were entitled to claim some place or state as their 
domicile. Their status in the other places to which he 
was transferred did not indicate the establishment of 
a domicile. Murphy’s wife was born in and domiciled in 
California at the time of her marriage to him and 
apparently maintained an apartment there for six o 
eight months after their marriage. They discussed their 
intention of making California their home even before 
their marriage and looked at property they thought they § 
would like to select. This was some overt act indicating & 
their intention at that time. He discussed with his felloy Po 
officers, other associates and his insurance agent wh hy” 
sold him the policy, his intention of making California FO 
his home, even before marriage. He applied for assign. 
ment in California for service and discussed building , 
home in California in case of such assignment. Sub. 
sequently, he registered to vote in California and claimed F 
certain tax exemptions as a resident of that state. He RB. 
examined ranch property there with the idea of retiring & 
to it and raising turkeys and bees and at the time of 
his death he still possess the plans and literature on the 
subject, all of which was strong evidence that he orig. 
inally selected California as his domicile at the time 
of his marriage and that at all times since he intended 
it as such, and that during his service that was the 
state to which he intended to return and maintain his 
permanent domicile. 

True, there was evidence opposed to this conclusion, 
The trial judge was the one to decide this conflict and 
his determination cannot be disturbed on appeal. 












(Sally Murphy, Respondent v. Travelers Insurance 
Company, Defendant; Mary Murphy, Appellant, Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeal, Fourth District, June 


24, 1949) 
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